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THE BERLIN-ABERDEEN FRAGMENT OF ALCAEUS. 


Tue filling of gaps in a MS is a kind of 
missing-word game which has its peculiar 
fascinations for the player, but may give 
little satisfaction to the onlooker. Even 
where the gap involves the supplying of only 
five or six letters it is difficult to convince 


the critic that it is probable that the writer 
of the piece used the words supplied. 
Where the gap contains six out of twelve 
syllables, probability must seem to him out 
of the question. Still, under these apparently 
adverse conditions, something may be done 


beyond mere random suggestion. The 
present fragment contains a line quoted 
elsewhere. This helps us to the metre, 
and, through tracing, to the actual length 
of the initial gap. The beginnings of the 
lines of the parallel column on the right 
furnish evidence as to the angle made by 
the marginal line with the line of the writing. 
In three places we have a scholion which 
helps us to the meaning of what is lost. 
The conditions of restoration here are 
surely far from adverse, unless restoration 
aspire to be regeneration. Certainty we 
cannot have, but probability we can have 
if we will. And amid the almost total wreck 
of Greek Lyric Poetry even probability is 
something worth having. 

The poem is one of the Στασιωτικά. 
Alcaeus, exiled by the tyrant Myrsilus, has 

NO. CCVI. VOL. XXIII. 


taken refuge in the Lesbian town of Pyrrha, 
and writes this poem to encourage the 
aristocratic party and to intimidate the 
tyrant. The scholion which begins opposite 
line 8 may be thus translated: ‘in the first 
banishment, when after conspiring against 
Myrsilus Alcaeus and Phan... and their 
adherents failed in their plot and fled to 
Pyrrha before they could be brought to 
trial.’ Strabo says (13. 617): ‘Mitylene, 
owing to internal discord, was ruled at this 
period by a succession of tyrants, and the 
στασιωτικὰ, as they are called, of Alcaeus 
deal with this subject. Among the tyrants 
was the great Pittacus, and Alcaeus abused 
him as well as the rest—Myrsilus and 
Melanchrus, [and] the sons of Cleanax, 
and others—though he was not free from the 
taint of unconstitutional aspirations himself.’ 

The metre is that of Horace’s first Ode, 
but there are variations in the first three 
syllables as in the other Asclepiad fragments 
of Alcaeus. 

For the Berlin part of the poem (a) I 
have used the facsimile in the Sitzungsberichte 
der Konigl. Preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften, 
1902, i. p. 197, and for the Aberdeen part 
(4) a new photograph kindly supplied to 
me by Professor Harrower. Both fragments 
are edited in the fifth volume of the excellent 
Berliner Klassikertexte. 
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Text: 

(a) ris τοι φρὴν ἐνέ]δυ καὶ diavoiia, 

& τόσσον πεφόβη]σαι χρόνον, ὦ πάΐΪτρι ; 
θάρση" οὔ φαισι γ]ὰρ αὖτος Κρονίδας [ἄναξ 
δαΐω πολέμω ὄπ]παι κέ σ᾽ ἔλη τρό[μος 

ὅ ovr’ ἀμφικτίον οὔτ᾽ οὖν ἄλα πήμζατι 
(άπλευσαν ναξ]ΐ ταν δηῦτ᾽ ἐκατη βόλωι 
βαλέην ἀμφί σ᾽ ἄεθλον πολυδάκ[ρυον, 
αἱ μὴ πάντας ἀρ]ίστηας ἀπυκρ[ινέης 
αὔτα τῶν σέθεν] εἰς μάκρον ἀπειμζένα: 

10 ἄνδρες γὰρ πόλιος πύργος ἀρεύϊος" 
αἱ δ᾽ οὖν ἄλλο τις ἢ] ὠς κῆνος ἐβόλ[λετο 
πόη, τοῦτον ὕμως] μοῖρα κατέσχ[εθεν 
élrei o μὲν er... 
Jov Ζεῦς ὑπελ. .. 

Javrw: τά Jer. [. 
1 ἐβφερετωλ[. . . 

.. . Τενάγη]ς γὰρ τάδε σά[μανεν 
Αἰολέων, dv ἄδε]λφος Μάκα[ρ ἔγχεϊ 
κατέκτεννε π]άροιθεν βαρυδαΐωι. 

5 dv ἔγω πέρι τό]σσοῦτον ἐπεύχ[οἼ]μαι" 
οὔτω μήκετ᾽ ἀελίω φ[ά]ος, 
ὄλλεσθαι δὲ τάχ᾽, ali γε Κλεανακ[τ]ίδαν 
ἢ τὸν χιραπόδαν] ἢ ᾿ρχεανα[κτ]ΐδαν 
(Gv ἐάσαμ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἔγω,] τὸν μελιάδ᾽ 


10 ἐκβάλλων πόλιος Μύ]ρφιλος ὠλε[σΊεν. 


Critical Notes : 


Running down from i in diavolia there was a 
vertical strip of bad surface about one letter broad, 
sometimes left blank by the scribe (see Schubart), 
and from this at about 1. 14 a similar strip running 
diagonally downward to the right; the first is 
continued in (4), cutting 1. 2 after oa; the second 
also may have been continued, ending in a gap 
between ὃ and a in 1. 4, but this is very doubtful 
and cannot be used as a means of estimating the 
number of lines lost between the two fragments. 
(a) 1 Scholion Jes, i.e. τέ νοεῖῦὺ 4} 7πᾶι Pour’ 
6 P prob. vavrav: P dnf.]r with δὰ over 7, i.e. 
Snir’ corrected to δαῦτ᾽ 8 Scholion (with abbrevia- 
tions) κατὰ τὴν [φυγὴν τὴν | πρώτην ὅ- [τ ἐπὶ Μυρσίλον!] 
κατασκ[ευ]ασάμενοι | ἐπιβουλὴν οἱ περὶ | τὸν ᾿Αλκαῖον 
καὶ [ Φανί. . . οἹὐδὲ προ- φθάσαν τε]ς πρὶν | ἢ δίκη[ν] 
ὑπο- σχεῖν ἔφ[υ7γον [ εἰς Πύρ[ρ]αν 9 P ks: P ant 
10=/r. 23}: P πολι]ος : Pevil 13 14P 
feds 16 between τ and w there is a space of one 
letter, prob. originally blank (see above). (6) Part 
almost certainly of the same column, prob. of the 
same poem (see above) 3 or Ja 4 βαρυδαΐωι 


1 Bergk‘, 


if this is right there was a blank between ὃ and ἃ 
of about three letters: P w.: the letter before 
may bev 60r]}y: P σθ’ 7 ὄλλεσθαι so P prob., 
but wrecev below: Scholion (with abbreviations) τὸν 
Μυρσίλον 8 Scholion (with abbreviations) τὸν 
Φιττακὸν : P Jnp not ap 9 P : ]s_ very 
doubtful 10 P prob. exBadwy or εγβαλων : P has 
upper traces of what may be Ἰρσι but Πέ]νθιλος is 
also possible: after εἴ there must have been a blank 
of one letter: Jev obscure but certain 


Translation : 


. . . What purpose or intent is in thee, 
my country, that thou hast been so long 
time afraid? Be of good cheer; for thus 
saith the great son of Cronus himself, 
whensoever fear of dread war hath seized 
upon thee: never shall neighbour foeman, 
nay nor one that with far-flung misery hither 
on shipboard passeth the sea, compass thee 
about with tearful combat, unless thou of 
thyself send afar all the best of thy people, 
to sunder them from thee. For ’tis men 
that are a city’s tower in war. But if one 
do other than Zeus did will it, him, strive 
as he may, fate ever overwhelmeth. .. . . 

For that did Tenages son of Aeolus 
prove, whom in woeful war the spear of 
his brother Macar slew of old. Concerning 
such matters? this is now my prayer: may 
I no longer behold the light of the sun, 
if the son of Cleanax, or yonder Split-foot, 
or the son of Archeanax, be suffered yet 
to live by one whom, casting him forth 
from his dear sweet home, Myrsilus hath 
done to death. 


Commentary : 
(a) 1. ἐνέδυ : cf. 14. 19. 366 ἐν δέ οἱ ἦτορ div’ ἄχος 
ἄτλητον. 

3. φαισι : grammarians quoted by Meister-Ahrens, 
i. p. 175 tell us that the Aeolians said, eg., 
γέλαιμι, γέλαις, γέλαι ; but no instance of gu 
is extant, unless we admit Bergk’s gai κήνοθεν 
for the MSS φοικήνοθεν fr. 36. Probably either 
form could be used. Sappho uses φίλησθα fr. 22 
but λύπης 

4. & mn: so Papyrus, not ἔληι, see M.-A. i. p. 89. 

5. ἀμφικτίον᾽ : see on line 8. 

6. ζάπλευσαν : i.e. διαπλεύσαντα, see on πάν for 
πάντα in my restoration of the new Sappho I. 23. 
vaFiray : for &F cf. avdray Pind. P. 2. 52. 


2 or men.’ 
3The numbering is that of my article in C2. 
June 1909. 
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8. The scholion beginning to the right of this line 


. €Bpepe.., 2.€. ἐπιφερε..: 


is taken by the Berlin editors to refer to the 
next column, of which the beginnings of the 
lines are extant. Not only would this be con- 
trary to custom, but the new poem which begins 
at this level in the second column—as is indicated 
by marks in the margin—begins further to the 
right as though to leave room for something 
already written there. Now there are traces 
of what must be an earlier note in another hand 
to the left of the first three lines of the extant 
scholion—for the text could not have extended 
so far,—and I take it that the second column 
was displaced at this level in order to leave a 
good margin between the earlier note and the 
column to which it did not belong. At a later 
date the extant scholion was written in, beginning, 
as usual, on the level of the phrase which it 
explained; but as the space it would naturally 
have filled was partly occupied by the eartier 
note, the writer had to make use—for his first 
three lines—of the only available space at the 
required level, namely that between the earlier 
note and the next column. After the first three 
lines he: was free of the obstruction, and 
accordingly began the remaining lines of his 
note in their natural place further to the left. 
That the extant scholion was not the cause of 
the displacement of this part of the second 
column, is clear from the very close proximity 
of it to that column and the division of so small 
a word as ὅ- [τε between two lines. 
of an earlier note displacing a line of a scholion 
are to be seen in the MS of the Paeans of Pindar, 
Oxyrh. Papp. V. no. 841. See particularly pp. 
28 and 46. The same MS has examples of the 
care with which a sufficient margin was preserved 
between text and commentary, a line of the 
latter often beginning more to the right where a 
line of the text islonger. See p. 28 and Plate II. 
In the Pindar MS the only note placed on the 
Jeft of the text is a poem-title, Δελφοῖς εἰς Πυθώ, 
Ρ. 40. The abbreviation before φθάσαντες is 
obscure. The second banishment—under Pit- 
tacus in 594—was the only one hitherto known 
to us. The fact that they took refuge in a 
Lesbian town explains ἀμφικτίονα above. 


. ἀρεύϊος : so schol. Aesch. Pers. 3473 cf. //. 4. 


407, 15. 736 and Bergk’s note on this line 
(/r. 23). 


. ὅμως = ὅμως. 
. Ζεῦς : the accent in the Papyrus bears out the 


statement of a grammarian quoted by M.-A. 
p. 36, and vindicates the authority of this MS 
in matters of spelling. Cf. ελη line 4, εβφερε.. 
below, and μελιάδεος (4) 9. 


is there any other evi- 
dence that in Aeolic the sound of ¢ was δά and 
not ~/ where it represented an original 64? 


Instances 
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(ὁ) 2. Tevdyns κτλ. : τάδε sc. that the abuse of 


ῳ) 


10. 


despotic power gets its reward? Macar, the 

reputed founder of Lesbos, was said to have fled 

there after murdering his brother Tenages. Cf. 

Il. 24. 544 Λέσβος... Μάκαρος ἕδος and the 

scholia, on ἕδος---ἔκτισε γὰρ τὴν Λέσβον Mdxap ὁ 

Κρινάκου καὶ ἐβασίλευσεν αὐτῆς, and on Μάκαρος 

--Ἡλίου καὶ Ῥόδου. φονεύσας τὸν ἀδελφὸν Τεναγὴν 

ὥικει αὐτοῦ καὶ πόλιν ἀπὸ τῆς γυναικὸς ΓΑντισσαν 

ὠνόμασεν, twes δὲ (Hesiod ,». 91 Μ) αὐτὸν 

Κρινάκου τοῦ Ὑρζιδέως τοῦ Ποσειδῶνος καὶ 

᾿Αλκυόνης, οἱ δὲ μητέρα αὐτοῦ Μιτυλήνην καὶ 

γυναῖκα Λέσβον. Macar is called Αἰολέων Hom. 

Hymn. Ap. 37. 

σάμᾶνεν : cf. fr. 39. 5 xaravdvy (Bgk.) and 

such pairs as κυδαίνω κυδάνω. 

Αἰολίων : cf. Sa. 85 Λυδίαν. 

, χιραπόδαν : ‘with chapped feet,’ according to 
Diog. Laert. 1. 81 one of the names given to 
Pittacus by Alcaeus in his poems. I quote part 
of the passage from Bergk, /*. 378: “τοῦτον 
(Πιττακὸν) ᾿Αλκαῖος σαράποδα μὲν καὶ σάραπον 
(Cod. Cant. σύραπον, Hartung συρόποδα) ἀποκαλεῖ 
διὰ τὸ πλατύπουν εἶναι καὶ ἐπισύρειν τὼ πόδε, 
χειροπόδην δὲ διὰ τὰς ἐν τοῖς ποσὶν ῥαγάδας 
[‘chaps’] ἃς χειράδας ἐκάλουν" (cf. Zz. M. 810. 
27): Χεῖραι, ai ἐν τοῖς ποσὶν ῥαγάδες. καὶ χειρό- 
modes οἱ οὕτω τοὺς πόδας κατερρωγότες, οἷον ῥαγό- 
modes* nontamen propterea χειρόποδα corrigendum ; 
Hartung χιραπόδην requirit)’ . . . Eust. 194. 40 
prefers the form χιράς. 
schol. Φιττακὸν : so on a Lesbian coin Mionnet 
“Suppl. vi. p. 64 (Bergk). 
᾿Αρχεανακτίδαν : cf. Strabo 13. 1. 599 ᾽Αρχαι- 
άνακτα (sic) γοῦν φασι τὸν Μιτυληναῖον ἐκ τῶν 
ἐκεῖθεν (Troy) λίθων τὸ Σίγειον τειχίσαι. 


. ἐάσαμι: Aorist subjunctive, cf. λύσαμεν in the 
other new fragment, C.2. May, 1909. 

μελιάδεος : the Papyrus shows the Aeolic ac- 
centuation, cf. note on Ζεῦς above. The word 
is applied to νόστος Od. 11. 100 and ὕπνος 26. 
19. 551. 

ἐκβάλλων : the present is necessary to the sense, 
‘by casting out.’ 

Μύρσιλος : if we read Πένθιλος, the sentiment 
is far weaker, for it was Myrsilus, as we know 
from the scholion, who caused the poet’s banish- 
ment. Of Penthilus we know from Diog. Laert. 
1. 4 that Pittacus married his sister, and that he 
joined the brothers of Alcaeus (and presumably 
Pittacus, see Suidas) in overthrowing Melanchrus, 
the tyrant who succeeded Myrsilus. 

ὥλεσεν : either sarcastic ‘has—as he thinks— 
destroyed,’ or more simply ‘has undone.’ 


J. M. Epmonps. 


A correction: On p. 73 of the C.2. for May the 


note on 1. 13 should be deleted ; xdpos appears to be 


always masculine. 


1. M. Ε. 
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οὗτος AND ὅδε IN THUCYDIDES. 


In a recent number of this Review there 
appeared an article by Dr. Grundy, in which 
he revived a notion started originally by 
L. Herbst, that there is some difference 
between ὅδε ὁ πόλεμος and ὁ πόλεμος ὅδε in 
Thucydides. The use that he makes of 
the evidence and the conclusions at which 
he arrives appear to a grammarian like myself 
so strange that it seems desirable to set 
down a few facts that must be taken into 
consideration in reference to the syntax of 
οὗτος and ὅδε. I will state what Thucydides 
does when he uses these pronouns as adjectives 
with a noun, and I will compare his practice 
with that of Xenophon in the Aedlenica. 
Scholars whose main interest lies in history 
are, if I may say so without offence, rather 
apt to pursue their investigations ‘regardless 
of grammar.’ But before we fall to investi- 
gating what difference there is between two 
such expressions, we must decide whether 
the laws of the language leave it probable, 
not to say conceivable, that any difference 


can exist between them, apart from gram- ᾿ 


matical distinctions. If the laws of grammar 
admit of two forms, the one chosen is generally 
due to the idiosyncrasy of the author. I may 
say that when I read Herbst’s article many 
years ago, I had a misgiving that this idea 
that there is a difference of meaning according 
as Thuc. writes ὅδε ὁ πόλεμος or ὁ πόλεμος 
ὅδε is mere moonshine. Other authors use 
ὅδε behind and before indifferently: ἐλθὼν 
δὲ γαῖαν τήνδ᾽ ἐβουφόρβουν ξένῳ καὶ 
τόν δ᾽ ἔσῳζον οἶκον ἐς τόδ᾽ ἡμέρας ; and Thucy- 
dides himself, when in iii. 104 he is to 
introduce two passages from the Hymn to 
Apollo, writes first, ἐν τοῖς ἔπεσι τοῖσδε, 
and then ἐς τάδε τὰ ἔπη, so that, with ἔπος 
at least he felt there was no difference. But, 
until Dr. Grundy’s article appeared, I had 
never read Thucydides through with the 
object of confirming or destroying my doubts: 
still less had I ever thought of committing 
such a brutal assault on the harmless 
Hellenica. 

In both works the adjectival οὗτος is far 
commoner than the adjectival ὅδε. The 
reason is that ὅδε, ‘this here,’ is somewhat 


familiar and intimate. Except for the ‘as 
follows’ use, it is suited rather to the spoken 
than to the written language. This may be 
seen at once from the common use of τάδε 
to denote ‘what I am talking about,’ ‘the 
matter in hand’ in the speeches of Thucydides 
and Xenophon. Dr. Grundy is surprised 
that οὗτος with ὁ πόλεμος is so rare in 
Thucydides as compared with ὅδε. But the 
explanation is quite simple. ὅδε denotes 
‘my subject,’ ‘what I write about,’ the 
author’s most intimate relation, his offspring, 
Thus Xenophon Fe//. vi. 4, 37 ἀχρὶ οὗ ὅδε 
ὁ λόγος ἐγράφετο; and so Thucydides in 
iv. 104 is ὃς τάδε ξυνέγραψεν. Thucydides 
has otros with ὁ πόλεμος in three cases only: 
in each one he is talking of ‘this war’ not 
as his subject, but in sharp contrast with 
other wars not mentioned in particular. In 
i. 21 and: 23 the contrast is between the 
Peloponnesian War and all the wars that 
preceded it. In vii. 84 it is between the 
Sicilian Expedition and the Peloponnesian 
War, and this the commentator who added 
Σικελικῷ saw. 

In consequence of the greater frequency 
of οὗτος, I will deal with it first. I do not 
reckon instances that are direct quotations. 

1. Position of adjectival οὗτος with noun. 
Of course if a μέν is used to contrast ‘this’ 
with ‘another,’ οὗτος comes first—rar'ry μὲν 
οὖν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ. Apart from this, Thucydides 
affects post-position—xata τὸν χρόνον τοῦτον: 
Xenophon prefers κατὰ τοῦτον τὸν χρόνον, 
The following figures may not be exact, but 
they are substantially correct : 


οὗτος before. οὗτος after. 


Thuc. i. - - seven. twelve 
ω i. - seven. eighteen. 
Ξ iii, - - Six, twelve. 
- - fourteen. twenty. 
- five. eighteen. 
» Wi - - eight. twenty. 
Hellenica i.-ii. - ten. one. 
iii. - fifteen. one. 
Ξ iv. - twelve. one. 
Vv. - cen, two. 
Ἔ vi. ~ Si none. 
Ἢ Vii. - thirteen. Sour. 
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2. Among the nine cases of post-position 
in the Hedlenica, no reason can be given for 
κατὰ τὸν καιρὸν τοῦτον (i. 1, 32), ἡ νίκη αὕτη 
(ν. 2, 43), and probably ἐν τῇ διατριβῇ αὐτοῦ 
ταύτῃ (vii. 5, 7). But the remaining seven 
fall under the following laws : 

(a) If a relative word is to follow im- 
mediately, then οὗτος, when both it and its 
noun precede the relative, follows the noun : 

Hell. iv. 4, 8 κατὰ τὰς πύλας ταύτας ἐνθάπερ. 

Hell. vii. 4, τι τὴν γῆν ταύτην ἦν. 

(4) If 6 αὐτός is used, then οὗτος must not 
precede the article : 

Hell. v. 2, 60 ἐν ταῖς αὐταῖς ταύταις ναυσί. 

Fell. vii. 4, 11 ἐπὶ τοῖς αὐτοῖς τούτοις. 


(c) If one among several namesakes is to be 
distinguished from the others, οὗτος follows : 

Hell. iii. 1, 10 ἡ AioXrts αὕτη. 

(4) When the article is not used, οὗτος, 
perhaps then a predicate, follows : 

Fell. vii. 4,°34 ἔγκλημα τοῦτο. 

These four laws are strictly observed by 
Thucydides. Take for (a) ἀπὸ τοῦ αἰγιαλοῦ 
τούτου ἔνθα (iv. 42). If iii. 17 is interpolated, 
the interpolator was not to be caught napping, 
for he started off with κατὰ τὸν χρόνον τοῦτον 
ὅν. The only apparent exceptions are Thuc. 
i. 43 τοῦτον ἐκεῖνον εἶναι τὸν καιρὸν ἐν ᾧ, 
where τοῦτον is predicative; iv. 78 ταύτῃ 
μὲν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἣ, for which see rule i.; and 
ii. 102 ἐν ταύτῃ TH γῇ ἥτις, Where ταύτῃ has 
to be strongly emphasised. (ὁ), (c) and (4) 
do not need illustration. 

Let us now turn to the rarer ὅδε. The 
Paraleipomena furnish but seven examples ; 
of these six are in speeches: Jdefore, κατὰ 
τόνδε τὸν νόμον ὅς (i. 7, 22), τήνδε τὴν 
πολιτείαν (ii. 3, 25), τῇδε τῇ πολιτείᾳ (ii. 
3 39), οἵδε οἱ ἐφεστηκότες (ii. 3, 51), and 
ὅδε ὁ βωμός (ii. 3, 53); after, τῇ ἀρχῇ τῇδε 
(ii. 3, 42). The other is a case of ὅδε mean- 
ing ‘to this effect,’ τὴν γνώμην... τήνδε 
(i. 7,9). All the examples occur in speeches. 
The only case that calls for special notice is 
the first, in which τόνδε stands in emphatic 
contrast with a preceding τοῦτο---κατὰ τοῦτο 
τὸ ψήφισμα. The remaining books of the 
Hellenica give four examples only, in all of 
which ὅδε precedes the article. Two are in 
speeches—ryde τῇ ἡμέρᾳ (v. 2, 25) and τήνδε 
τὴν πόλιν (vi. 5, 45): one is ὅδε ὁ λόγος, 


‘this work of mine’; and in the other, τόνδε 
τὸν ὅρκον (vi. 5, 2), τόνδε is ‘the following.’ 

Excluding quotations like ἥδε ἡ ἡμέρα... 
μεγάλων κακῶν ἄρξει, Thucydides uses ὅδε 
before ἃ noun, other than. πόλεμος, eight 
times. Four cases occur in speeches; viz. 
τῇδε τῇ πόλει (i. 144), τῇδε τῇ πόλει (ii. 64), 
τοῦδε τοῦ κινδύνου (iv. 10), and ἥδ᾽ ἡ ἄνοια 
(vi. 16). In two 65«=‘the following,’ τοῦδε 
τοῦ ἔπους (ii. 54) and τάδε τὰ ἔπη (iii. 104), 
the latter followed closely by τοῖς ἔπεσι τοῖσδε. 
The only two cases in narrative are ἐν τῇδε τῇ 
ἡγεμονίᾳ (i. 94) and τήνδε τὴν στρατείαν (ii. 68). 

Of ὅδε following a noun, other than πόλεμος, 
Dr. Grundy enumerates twenty-eight examples 
from Thucydides. Seven have to be added 
to his list: Κερυκαίων τῶνδε (i. 37), Κερκυραίους 
τούσδε (i. 43), ἡμᾶς τούσδε (i. 53), τῶν Aaxe- 
δαιμονίων τῶνδε (iii. 63), δικαιώματα τάδε (i. 41), 
ἐν TH αὐτῷ τῷδε (vii. 63), ὑπὸ τὸν αὐτὸν χρόνον 
τόνδε (viii. 13). . 

Thus, for the position of ὅδε we get these 
figures : 


ὅδε before. ὅδε after. 
Thuc. - - eight. thirty-five. 
Hellenicai-ti. - five. one. 
. - four. none. 


These figures are analogous to those for 
οὗτος. And, what is of greater moment, the 
laws (a), (ὁ) and (4) hold good for ὅδε as for 
otros. Thus; for (a) the examples are Thuc. 
i. 68; ii. 74; iv. 85; vi. 12: for (4) Thuc. 
vii. 63; viii. 13; viii. 99: for (4) there are 
several examples, as i. 37 and 41, and no 
exceptions. Law (c) does not apply to ὅδε, 
which is not used in the case. e//. i. 7, 22 
κατὰ τόνδε τὸν νόμον ὅς is an apparent 
exception to (a): it is the only one, and, 
as I have said, it is due to a strong contrast. 
between ὅδε and οὗτος. 

Now what about ὅδε ὁ πόλεμος and ὁ 
πόλεμος ὅδε in Thucydides? The former 
occurs fifteen, the latter twenty-one times. 
One only of the four laws can be tested: 
there are ten examples of ὁ πόλεμος ὅδε ὅν, 
and none of ὅδε ὁ πόλεμος ov. About the 
remaining twenty-six examples I draw no 
conclusion but this: that the use of ὅδε with 
other nouns and the use of ofros lend no 
support to Herbst’s theory that Thucydides 
consciously used ὅδέ ὁ πόλεμος in one sense 
and ὁ πόλεμος ὅδε in another. 


E. C. MARCHANT. 
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SOME NOTES. 


ZESCHYLUS, Agamemnon, 1]. 1-7. 


θεοὺς μὲν αἰτώ τώνδ᾽ ἀπαλλαγὴν πόνων 
φρουρᾶς ἐτείας μῆκος ἣν κοιμώμενος 
στέγαις ᾿Ατρειδῶν ἄγκαθεν, κυνὺς δίκην, 
ἄστρων κάτοιδα νυκτέρων ὁμήγυριν 

‘ 4 , , 

5 καὶ τοὺς φέροντας χεῖμα καὶ θέρος βρότοις 

λαμπροὺς δυνάστας ἐμπρέποντας αἰθέρι, 
> , “ 2 , 
ἀστέρας, ὅταν φθίνωσιν, ἀντολάς τε τῶν. 


May we imagine that the Phulax is 
supposed to have discovered a kind of star- 
symbolism? To him, watching the ‘starry 
host’ of the nightly skies, the thought has 
perhaps suggested itself that the Greek 
army camped on the fields of Troy is 
symbolised in heaven, the bright princes, 
the great stars, being surrounded by their 
lesser companions. He-has watched the 
rising and setting of these stars, and he 
has seen the rise and fall of many of the 
princely houses. ‘Things are not well in 
Agamemnon’s state—may the great star 
soon return.’ Such would be the vague 
background of thought and feeling to this 
description of the stars. Cf. ll. 18-21: 


, a , 
κλαίω τότ᾽ οἴκου τοῦδε συμφορὰν στένων 
οὐχ ὡς τὰ πρόσθ᾽ ἄριστα διαπονουμένου--- 
νῦν δ᾽ εὐτυχὴς γένοιτ᾽ ἀπαλλαγὴ πόνων 
> , > 
εὐαγγέλου φανέντος oppvaiov πυρός. 


In this later passage the star of deliverance 
becomes identified with the _fire-signal 
suddenly flaming out from the darkness of 
the night. 

If the interpretation suggested is correct, 
1. 7, which is rejected by many com- 
mentators, is both necessary and finely 
expressed : how appropriate and dramatic is 
the sudden change of construction after ὅταν 
φθίνωσιν, indicating and expressing a sudden 
change of feeling—from a dark foreboding 
of evil to a kind of forced hopefulness, a 
desire to believe that the star-symbol with 
its prophecy of restoration may yet be 
justified. The rhythm of the line seems 
most expressive. 

For the subtlety with which the thing 
symbolised is suggested rather than declared, 
cf. ll. 94-5, 


λάμπας ἀνίσχει 


φαρμασσομένη χρίματος ἁγνοῦ 
μαλακαῖς ἀδόλοισι παρηγορίαις, 


where the epithet “ἀδόλοισι᾽ certainly 
alludes to the guileful persuasions of the 
queen. 

In the //ad, the comparison of individual 
leaders of the Greek host to the greater 
stars is common: cf. 71. v. 4-6; vi. 401; 
xi. 62; xxii. 26-29. In J//. viii. 554 the 
Trojan camp with its many fires is com- 
pared to the starry sky. 

Cf. also: 


Hesperus that led the starry host. 
MILTON, P.Z. iv. 605, 


Our bugles sang truce, for the night cloud had 
lowered 
And sentinel stars set their watch in the sky. 
CAMPBELL, 


Kings are like stars—they rise and set—they have 
The worship of the world, but no repose. 
SHELLEY, Ze//as. 


Princes are like to heavenly bodies which cause 
good or evi] times and which have much veneration 
but no rest. Bacon, Zssay XX. ‘On Empire.’ 


This last extract (of which the passage 
from Shelley is obviously a reminiscence) 
may be compared more especially with 
line 5. 


Lucan, Pahars. vii. 344-346: 


. totas effundite vires ; 
extremum ferri superest opus, unaque gentes 
hora trahit .. . 


Mr. Haskins translates ‘trahit’ by ‘drags 
to ruin’ and quotes a passage from Virg. 
(4n. v. 709), ‘quo fata trahunt retrahunt 
que sequamur,’ which seems hardly rele 
vant. 

- Pompey would not (whatever the fore- 
bodings of his own heart might be) in his 
speech to his troops say: ‘one hour drags 
to ruin the peoples.’ It cannot be pleaded 
that ‘gentes’ here means ‘the foreign 
nations’ of Caesar as opposed to the 
Roman people which Pompey claims to 
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represent: for, in ll. 360-2, Pompey states 
that he has ‘gentes’ on his own side: 
. + + primo gentes oriente coactae 


innumeraeque urbes, quantas in proelia nunquam 
exciuere manus. toto simul utimur orbe. . . 


Ll. 233-4: 

eripe victori gentes, et sanguine mundi 

fuso, Magne, semel totos consume triumphos, 
have no relation to the present passage ; 
for there the poet speaks with a knowledge 
of Pompey’s doom, while here Pompey is 
supposed to be encouraging his troops for 
battle. 

The general sense is clear. ‘This is the 
fateful hour; the destiny of the world is 
now to be decided.’ What is the precise 
meaning of ‘trahit’? 

The parallel from Virgil, suggested by 
Mr. Haskins, seems to afford a clue. Lucan 
has here, as it were, put ‘una hora’ in the 
place of ‘fatum’: that is to say, the one 
short hour is represented poetically as a 
kind of fate which will decide the destinies 
of the peoples. ‘Trahit’ then means simply 
‘draws on,’ ‘pernicies’ and ‘salus’ being 
vaguely thought of as the two alternative 
goals. Because in many passages this vague 
sense ‘draws on’ acquires a sinister meaning 
by reason of its context, commentators seem 
to have been misled into the belief that in 
later Latin ‘trahit’ comes to mean definitely 
‘leads into destruction.’ The English verb ‘to 
involve’ seems to be an interesting parallel. 
The context often gives this word the addi- 
tional idea of ruin; e.g. 

Involving all the contending parties in the same 


destruction. 
BurRKE, A Vindication of Natural Society. 


and 
One death involves 
Tyrants and slaves. 
THOMSON, 7%e Seasons. 


But even in the case of these passages, it 
would be incorrect to say that the verb ‘to 
involve’ in itself means ‘to include in ruin.’ 
The associations of a word and the sugges- 
tions it acquires in a particular context are 
not necessarily identical with its definite 
meaning. 

Appended is a brief examination of those 
passages quoted by Mr. Haskins in his index 


and notes, in which he claims that ‘trahere 
means definitely ‘to drag to ruin.’ 


Lucan, iv. 222: 
trahimur sub nomine pacis. 


Under the name of peace we are being 
deprived of control over ourselves—Caesar 
is becoming our master and is leading 
whithersoever he will. In the passage from 
Virgil—En. ii. 403, ‘trahebatur...a 
templo’—quoted in the note, the verb is 
used in its simplest sense and may be trans- 
lated ‘was being dragged.’ 


Lucan, iv. 738: 
bellumque trahebat | auctorem civile suom. 


Ze. the horse had, as it were, thrown its rider 
to the ground and was dragging him after 
itself. Curio had lost control over the war 
he had started, and it was now his master. 


Ovip, τ. 190-1: 
sed immedicabile volnus 
ense recidendum ne pars sincera trahatur. 
z.é. lest the sound part be drawn within the 
circle of corruption. 


Lucan, vii. 46: 
fatisque trahentibus orbem. 


‘the fates drawing the world to its doom.’ 
‘Trahere’ is here neutral. 


Lucan, vii. 346. The present passage. 
Lucan, vii. 654: 
nec, sicut mos est miseris, trahere omnia secum 
mersa iuvat gentesque suae miscere ruinae. 
Siu. ITAL. viii. 335-337: 
trahit omnia secum 
et metuit demens alio ne consule Roma 
concidat. 
In both these passages ‘trahere’ means 
simply ‘drag with him,’ ze. as he falls. 


LUCAN, xX. 427: 
sed metuunt belli trepidos in nocte tumultus 
ne caedes confusa manu permissaque fatis 
te, Ptolemaee, trahat. 

Here ‘trahat’=‘draw or drag’ to itself. 
The English word ‘involve’ gives the general 
meaning fairly adequately. 

A. 1. ELLs. 
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CONJECTURES. 


Statius, Si/vae, ii. 1. 230. Can fere here 
be a scribe’s correction of eve, a relique of 
Erebi, the final syllable of which might 
easily be lost before the following ‘fu? 
Statius elsewhere personifies Zredus, and the 
epithet durus is most appropriate to Death. 
Read 


‘ Insontes animas nec portitor arcet 
Nec dur comes ille Ered¢:—tu pectora mulce,’ etc. 


The comes or attendant will still be μάν 


id. ib. ii. 6. 60 sqq. Read perhaps,—with 
transposition of a single letter, curtassent for 
ructassent, — 

O quam censuque exutus opimo 

Fortior, Urse, fores! si vel fumante ruina 

Curtassent dites Vesuvina incendia Locros. 
Markland’s Zocri (in the form Locroe, 
Buecheler) for Zocros is usually accepted ; 
but ructare does not appear to occur else- 
where in Statius, and the passage is full 
of monetary terms,—dvitiae, census, fidem 
negare, Fortuna redit. It is a question of 
pounds, shillings and pence rather than of 
poetry. For curtare cf. Horace, Satires, ii. 
3. 124, and Persius, vi. 34. 


id. ib. iv. 5. τό. In view of ii. 3. 51, 
‘Phoebi frondes,’ the expression ‘ Veris 
frondes’ seems not impossible, or Markland’s 
‘vernis frondibus’ may be right. But 
‘Annuae frondes’ is certainly prosaic. 
Scribes occasionally confuse the letters x 
and 4([) D), and frequently mistake 7? for 
u. Read 


Nunc cuncta Veris (sive vernis) frondibus additzs 
Crinitur arbos.’ 


Addere is a vox Horatiana,—frequent in 
Alcaics and common in Statius. 


Statius, Zhebaid, iv. 665. Is solem here 
a corruption of fontem (folé for foté) ?— 


*Isque ubi pulverea Nemeen effervere nube 
Conspicit et fomtem radiis ignescere ferri.’ 


An allusion to the brook Nemea might 
supply that touch of poetry which Klotz, in 
the new Teubner edition, complains is lack- 


ing in the emendations which he cites. The 
brook was a feature ‘both of the valley and 
of the story (cf. Frazer's Pausanias’ Descrip- 
tion of Greece, vol. iii. pp. 88-94); and the 
glint of armour on the water would readily 
arrest attention. ‘Through the bottom of 
the valley . . . meanders like a thread the 
brook Nemea, fed by the numerous rills 
which descend from the neighbouring hills’ 
(op. cit. p. 89). ‘But when Adrastus and 
the rest of the seven champions were march- 
ing . . . against Thebes, it chanced that 
they passed through the vale of Nemea, and 
being athirst and meeting the nurse with the 
child, they begged of her water to drink. 
So she led them to a spring of water which 
bubbled up beside a thick bed of celery,’ 
etc. (ib. p. 92). It was by this spring that 
Opheltes was killed. 

Klotz removes the obelus from the passage; 
but as it stands it must surely be corrupt. 
My suggestion, /rondem, which he quotes, 
was prompted less by Koestlin’s st/vam than 
by Stlae, i. 3. 6, ‘Nemeae /rondentis 
alumnus.’ 


Plato, Republic, 3658. εἰ δὲ εἰσί τε καὶ 
ἐπιμελοῦνται (sc. θεοὶ τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων), οὐκ 
ἄλλοθέν τοι αὐτοὺς ἴσμεν ἢ ἀκηκόαμεν ἢ ἔκ τε 
τῶν λόγων καὶ τῶν γενεαλογησάντων ποιη- 
τῶν. οἱ δὲ αὐτοὶ οὗτοι λέγουσιν «.7.A. For 
the difficulties of τῶν λόγων see translations 
and commentaries. Prof. Burnet (C2. 
xix. rot”) proposes τῶν νόμων (from ΕἾ and 
would explain the corruption as arising from 
the use of a compendium in the original MS. 
A simpler solution would be to read λογζίλων 
(AOTIWN for AOT@N). The Adytos,— 
associated with the ἀοιδός by Pindar (Py¢h. 
i. 94) as is the λογογράφος with the ποιητής 
by Thucydides (i. 21),—would in this context 
be either the early prose-chronicler, or better 
perhaps the depositary of theological tradi- 
tion, as in Herodotus (ii. 4), who applies the 
word to the priests at Heliopolis, whom he 
consulted as the chief authorities on the 
gods of Egypt—oi γὰρ ᾿Ἡλιοπολῖται λέγονται 
Αἰγυπτιών εἶναι λογιώτατοι. 
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Catullus, ἰχῖν. 241-245. 

At pater, ut summa prospectum ex arce petebat, 

Anxia in assiduos absumens lumina fletus, 

Cum primum 77fla¢i conspexit lintea veli, 

Praecipitem sese scopulorum e vertice iecit, 

Amissum credens immiti Thesea fato. 
For inflati the Itali conjectured infect (from 
225), a conjecture which some editors (e.g. 
Haupt and Baehrens) receive into the text. 
If, as seems more than possible, the word is 
corrupt, read rather 

cum primum /a/si conspexit lintea veli 


from Statius, who twice alludes to the fate 
of Aegeus, in lines apparently derived from 
these, and who on both occasions applies 
this same epithet (/a/sws) to the sail which 
was the cause of the catastrophe. See 
Thebaid, xii. 626, and Silvae, iii. 3. 180. 
Inflati is certainly otiose, and may have 
come in from the influence of flamine in 
line 239. adsi would give point to credens 
below. 


Ovid, Metam. x. 637. Read perhaps 

Dixerat : utque rudis primoque cupidine tacta, 

Quid scza¢, ignorans, amat et non sentit amorem. 
Scat for (codd. omnes et Plan.) is a 
very slight alteration, and the double oxy- 
moron thus obtained seems to be sufficiently 
rhetorical and effective. As against Ehwald’s 
theory, /oc.—i.e. that ‘Quid facit’ repre- 
sents ‘Quid facio?’ (question), whereas ‘ Quid 
faciat’ would represent ‘Quid faciam?’ (de- 
liberation),—cf. i. 643; vii. 679, Unde sit, 
ignoro; ix. 526, Quid velit, ignorans; xi. 
719; and perhaps also Herordes, i. 71, 
Quid timeam, ignoro. Timeo tamen omnia. 
Merkel puts the ordinary view of the MS. 
reading in a nutshell when he describes it as— 
‘manifestus, quantum puto, barbarismus et 
sine exemplo.’ 


Statius, Sz/vae, iii. 5. 281 sqq. 
Umbramque senilem 

Invitet ripis discussa plebe supremus ~ 

Vector et in media componat molliter a/ga. 
Here, if the text be sound, we must, I take 
it, accept Stephens’ explanation (‘ Alga 
cymbam substernat, qua reponat se molliter 
pater traiciens’) in preference to Markland’s 
view that a/ga represents the bank or shore 
(cf. eg. Val. Flacc. i. 252, Molli iuvenes 
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funduntur in alga) ; for componat can hardly 
bear the meaning of ‘ ‘vans fluvium inco- 
lumes . . . exponit’ in the lines from the 
Sixth Aeneid (415-16), of which these are 
an echo. Perhaps, however, we ought rather 
to read ‘in media componat molliter a/no,’ 


‘and compare Juvenal, iii. 265-6, 


‘ Taetrumque novicius horret 
Porthmea nec sperat caenosi gurgitis a/num’ ; 
and Zhebaid, iv. 479,} 
Plena redeat Styga portitor a/no. 


Virgil, G. i. 318-321. 

. .. Omnia ventorum concurrere proelia vidi ; 

Quae gravidam late segetem ab radicibus imis 

Sublimem expulsam eruerent : ita turbine nigro 

Ferret hiemps culmumque levem stipulasque 

volantes. 
The difficulties of sense and construction 
which to some editors and readers this 
passage presents (see Conington, ad Jo.) 
would vanish if we could regard ferret as a 
corruption of verrit. No variants appear to 
be reported from the MSS., and the tradition 
is so good that to propose any emendation 
would seem hazardous. But it is noteworthy 
that in the passage of Lucretius (i. 271 sqq.) 
which Virgil had in mind—so Conington 
suggests —when he wrote this description, the 
word (verrere) occurs in the sense required : 
‘ Nubila caeli 

Verrunt ac subito vexantia turbine raptant.’ 
The time is Autumn (316), and hiemps 
seems therefore to be best understood of a 
winter storm. Make the one slight change 
involved by the substitution of verrzt for 
Jerret and give this meaning to hiemps ; 
then all semblance of difficulty disappears, 
and Conington’s translation of the passage 
will run: ‘I have seen all the armies of the 
winds meet in the shock of battle, tearing 
up by the roots whole acres of heavy corn, 
and whirling it on high, just as a’ winter 
storm sweeps ‘down its dark current light 


straw and flying stubble.’ 
D. A. SLATER. 


1 The bold accusative (Styga) in this passage, —which 
the Oxford editor is inclined to emend,—-is probably to 
be explained as modelled on the Virgilian ‘ Itque 
reditgue viam’ (Aen. vi. 122), just as the ‘ eadem dea 
turbida’ of 7hebazd, ii. 208, at which so many critics 
ride a tilt, is a mere reminiscence of Virgil’s ‘ Zadem 
impia Fama’ (4en. iv. 298). Statius is full of such 
reminiscences as these. 
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PLATO, REPUBLIC 440.8. 


οὐκοῦν καὶ ἄλλοθι, ἔφην, πολλαχοῦ αἰσθανό- 
μεθα, ὅταν βιάζωνταί τινα παρὰ τὸν λογισμὸν 
ἐπιθυμίαι, λοιδοροῦντά τε αὑτὸν καὶ θυμούμενον 
τῷ βιαζομένῳ ἐν αὑτῷ, καὶ ὥσπερ δυοῖν στασια- 
ζόντοιν ξύμμαχον τῷ λόγῳ γιγνόμενον τὸν 
θυμὸν τοῦ τοιούτου ; ταῖς δ᾽ ἐπιθυμίαις αὐτὸν 
κοινωνήσαντα, αἱροῦντος λόγου μὴ 
δεῖν ἀντιπράττειν, οἶμαί σε οὐκ ἂν 
φάναι γενομένου ποτὲ ἐν σαυτῷ τοῦ τοιούτου 
αἰσθέσθαι, οἶμαι δ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐν ἄλλῳ: The sense 
is: ‘We often perceive θυμός allying itself 
with and fighting for Adyos against the 
ἐπιθυμίαι, when these forcibly oppose λόγος. 
You never perceive, through such a thing 
having occurred in yourself or another, θυμός 
making common cause with the ἐπιθυμίαι, 
when reason decides that it (θυμός) ought to 
oppose them.’ 

Adam, p. 271, says Richter ‘evades the 
anacoluthon by defending the more than 
dubious construction αἰσθέσθαι αὐτὸν κοινωνή- 
σαντα᾽; but it is scarcely ‘dubious’ here, 
for the participial acc. after αἰσθάνεσθαι (not 
rare or unnatural fer se) is employed in the 
first part of this very sentence, and the 
balancing principle would lead one to expect 
it also in the last. What Adam probably 
dislikes is the order of words implied in 
Richter’s translation, but the order so implied 
is justified by the additional force it gives to 
the expression of the thought. There is no 
real difficulty in Richter’s construction, and 
there is no anacoluthon in the sentence. 
γενομένου... τοιούτου is, like αἱροῦντος 
above, gen. absolute, not gen. after αἰσθέσ- 
θαι, which governs αὐτὸν κοινωνήσαντα. 


The real difficulty lies ‘in the clause 
‘aipotvros . . . ἀντιπράττειν. None of the 
suggestions mentioned in Adam’s note or 
appendix seems to get rid of this. Schneider's 
interpretation implies αὑτῷ (sc. τῷ λόγῳ) after 
ἀντιπράττειν, but one would naturally expect 
αὐταῖς (sc. ταῖς ἐπιθυμίαις). Instead of mak- 
ing common cause with the ἐπιθυμίαι, ‘ θυμός 
should oppose them.’ This, and not that 
“θυμός should not oppose reason itself,’ was 
to have been expected. The vice of 
Schneider’s explanation would be plainer if 
we supposed αὑτῷ actually given in the text; 
for this might as well—indeed it would more 
naturally—trefer to θυμός, which would destroy 
the sense. 

Two ways out of the difficulty seem open, 
or at least conceivable. If μὴ were not in 
the clause at all, there would be no question 
about the construction or the meaning. Can 
it have been a correction for ov, the latter 
having been dittographic at some early period 
after Adyov? This is one way. The other 
is to suppose that ἀλλ᾽ was lost after δεῖν, 
also of course at a very early period. The 


. sense would then be ‘when reason decides 


that it (θυμός) should not (sc. κοινώνεῖν), but 
should oppose.’ A tradition of some strange 
disturbance in this very part of the text 
seems proved by the reading of g ἄν τι 
πράττειν for ἀντιπράττειν. The original may 
have been AEINAAAANTITTPATTEIN. 


Joun I. ΒΕΑΒΕ. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 


THE ADVERBS OYXI AND NAIXI IN GREEK. 


In modern Greek, especially in popular 
speech, it is considered poor form to 
reply curtly in short words such as vai, 
yes (which still fully survives from ancient 
times) and ὄχι mo (from ancient οὐχι), 
corresponding to ancient ov: the form ὄχι 
made its appearance in Roman antiquity, 


as Bull. Corr. Hell. xvi. 9 (no. 9, 2, 10): 
«τὴν οὖν ἀπόφασιν ὁρῶμεν αὐτοῦ (sc. τοῦ 
ἡλίου) ἀλλ᾽ ὄχι αὐτόν. This ὄχι then, for 
the sake of politeness (not of emphasis!) 
is often amplified to ὄχι xa (i.e. ὄχι καλέ), 
ὄχεσκε, ὄγεσκε (whence ὄϊσκε doxe). In the 
same way and for the same reason vai is 
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amplified to the polite form ναίσκε. The 
question now suggesting itself is what is the 
relation of ancient οὐχι and vacxe to their 
modern Greek progenies ὄχι and vaioxe? 

Ever since composing my “Historical Greek 
Grammar (published in 1897, London), I 
have entertained doubts as to the correct 
accentuation of the negation οὐχι. True, I 
had learned at school that the negation οὖὐχι 
was oxytone: οὐχί, while its corresponding 
affirmation was a paroxytone: ναΐχι. Sub- 
sequently I found that this doctrine rests 
on tradition, as handed down by such 
Byzantine grammarians or scribes as Schol. 
Dion. Thr. 432, 13 (ed. Hilgard): ἐνταῦθα 
(vaixe) μὲν βαρύνεται, ἐν δὲ τῇ ἀρνήσει (ὀυχὶ) 
ὀξύνεται ᾿Αττικῇ (Ὁ) συνηθείᾳ. So Et. Μ. 
315, 21. 607, 20; then again Schol. Dion. 
Thr. 60, 25: τὸ οὐχὶ ἐπέκτασις μὲν ἐστι τῆς 
ov... ὀξύνεται δὲ καὶ οὐδέποτε ἀποβολὴν 
πάσχει. Lb. 31: ναΐίχι" τοῦτο οὐκ ὀξύνεται ὡς 
τὸ οὐχὶ, εἰ καὶ τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχει ἐπέκτασιν. 563, 
14: ἐπέκτασις μέντοι ἐστι τὸ οὐχὶ τοῦ οὔ. 

This -ἰ must not be confused with the 
demonstrative -i (οὑτοσέ etc.). Inthe adverbs 
ovxe and ναιχι, the suffix -ἰ merely 
amplifies, without intensifying, the words 
admitting it. To the passages already quoted 
above, add: Schol. Dion. Thr. 432 11: vai, 
ναίχι: τοῦτο παραγωγὴν ὑπομένει διὰ τῆς 
χὶ συλλαβῆς οὐδὲν πλεόν σημαῖνον, ὥσπερ καὶ 
ἡ οὐχὶ ἄρνησις οὐδὲν πλέον τῆς οὐ σημαίνει. 
60, 31: vaixe τοῦτο οὐκ ὀξύνεται ὡς τὸ 
οὐχὶ, εἰ καὶ τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχει ἐπέκτασιν, 
443, 23: τὸ μὲν οὐχι ἐπεκτέταται ὡς 
καὶ τὸ vai x t.—So far, then, our testimony 
for the accentuation of οὐχι and vatye being 
very late and unauthoritative, the question 
arises: If we say οὐχί (in Homer οὐκί), why 
should we not also say varxi? or if we are 
correct in saying ναΐχι, why should we not 
be correct in saying ovx:? for there is hardly 
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any doubt that as οὐ (οὐκ, οὐχ) was amplified 
to οὐκι or οὐχι, 50 was vai amplified to ναΐχι. 
Now regarding the correct accentuation of 
ovxt, we have the confession of Schol. Dion. 
Thr. 563, 15f. that τὸ οὐχι οὐκ ἀνάλογον 
κατὰ τὸν τόνον᾽ ἔδει yap βαρύνεσθαι ws’ καὶ 
τὸ ναίχι, which means that the accentuation 
of ovx? is abnormal while that of ναΐχι is 
regular. This remark is also confirmed by 
a closer examination. For the βαρυτόνησις 
of ναίχι we have a threefold proof: (1) Tra- 
dition; (2) the accentuation of cts modern 
Greek progeny ὄχι, which, as already re- 
marked, goes farther back than the testimony 
to the contrary (οὐχὶ) of the Byzantine 
scribes; (3) the unmistakable epigram of 
Kallimachos— 

Avoavin, σὺ δὲ ναίχι καλὸς καλός" ἀλλὰ 
πρὶν εἰπεῖν τοῦτο σαφῶς ἠχώ φησί τις ἄλλος 
ἔχει, 
where to the paroxytone ναΐίχι the echo 
responds by the equally paroxytone ἔχει, i.e. 
nécht-échi. 

On the other hand the oxytonesis of οὐχὲ 
is open to grave doubts, for (1) it is declared 
irrational by the grammarians themselves : 
τὸ οὐχὶ οὐκ ἀνάλογον κατὰ τὸν τόνον" ἔδει yap 
βαρύνεσθαι (1.6. οὔχι) ὡς καὶ τὸ ναίχε (Schol. 
Dion. Thr. 563, 14f.); (2) its suffixal -ἰ (-κι, 
-xt) is not intensive; (3) its parallel pro- 
hibitive μήχι (in Liddell and Scott mis- 
accented μηχί) is paroxytone: Bekk. An.i. 108, 
14: μῆχι ὡς ναίχι Kal οὐχί (οὔχιῬ) ὡς Εὔβουλος 
Δαιδάλῳ. (4) Its modern Greek progeny, 
current ever since Graeco-Roman times, is 
a paroxytone ὄχι. I confess that the above 
considerations have shaken my belief in the 
accentuation οὐχὶ, and should propose to 
restore οὔχι. 

A. N. JANNARIS. 


Canea, Crete. ‘ 
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HORACE, 


Tum meae, si quid loquar audiendum, 

Vocis accedet bona pars et ‘O Sol 

Pulcher ! O laudande !’ canam, recepto 
Caesare felix ; 

Terque, dum procedit, io Triumphe, 49 

Non semel dicemus, io Triumphe, 

Civitas omnis, dabimusque divis 
Tura benignis. 

Te decem tauri totidemque vaccae, 

Me tener solvet vitulus, etc. 


Dr. VOLLMER in the Teubner text (1907) 
prints at line 49 the reading of BC (teque 
dum procedit) with an obelus against it,— 
ignoring the ‘twque dum procedis’ of the 
codd. deter. and mentioning no emendation 
but his own somewhat infelicitous ‘ opinio, — 
‘tensa dum procedit.’ Dr. Gow, in the ew 
Corpus, suggests zoque for feque. But even 
the best friends of this suggestion will admit 
that it is by no means convincing. 

It may, therefore, be worth while to draw 
attention to some fresh points in support of 
the above conjecture, which I sent to this 
Review two years ago, only to find that it 
had already been proposed independently 
by Mr. A. F. Howard (C.2. ix. 110) in 
1895 and by Pauly in 1855. Pauly (Dr. 
Gow informs me) did no more than suggest 
the reading in the aff. crit. of his edition, 
and with a painful and unnecessary elision 
—‘terque dum ἀξ procedit.’ But neither 
Bentley's zsque nor Pauly’s is really 
needed with Caesare staring us in the face 
from line 48. 

Now, palaeographically, accounts 
for the variants ¢egue of the better and ‘ugue 
of the baser MSS.; for, ¢g., in Statius’ 
Stlvae (a) at i. 4. 13 mostergue is corrupted 
into mostegue and (6) at iii. 5. 28 tw is 
corrupted into éev, in the Codex Matritensts. 

The argument that ‘ Von seme/ is too far 
away; to have any force it should be close 
to “γ᾽ seems to be met by a comparison 
with such a passage as Virgil’s (G. i. 
410-11) 

Tum liquidas corvi presso ter gutture voces 
Aut quater ingeminant. 
But the point is hardly susceptible of proof. 
It is a matter of taste. ‘Whether the xox 
semel is an objection I am not quite sure, 


C. iv. 2. 49. 


but it is not a fatal one,’ writes Dr. Conway, 
who thinks “er ‘very probable indeed and 
far better than ¢.’ Some allowance, too, 
must be made for the exigencies of metre— 
a difficult metre—in what is after all by no 
means one of Horace’s most finished per- 
formances. 

What seems to me, however, to tell 
decisively in favour of an emendation which, 
apart from palaeographical and literary 
qualities, certainly does—by the addition of 
a single letter—entirely remove all the 
difficulties of pronouns and persons, that 
beset the traditional reading, is the fact 
that the word “fr is not only a ‘vox 
Horatiana’ but, in a context like this, 
almost a ‘vox necessaria.’ A triumph was 
a religious ceremony: and, ἴῃ religious 
contexts, as everybody knows, up and down 
Latin literature,—from the ‘Enos, Lases, 
iuvate’ (fer) of the Carmen Arvale' to the 


Gaudet invisam pepulisse fossor 
Ter pede terram 


of the Odes,—this lucky three,—a number 
bound up, as 2 Mommsen points out, with 
so much of Roman ritual and organisation, 
—is constantly and inevitably recurring. 
The repetition of a verbal formula or a 
ceremonial act three times was thought to 
please both the deities above and the 
powers below, and was therefore scrupulously 
observed; a wedding (Cata/ecta, 
iv. 9); tat a funeral (Horace, C. i. 28. 36); 
5 on a birthday (Propertius, iii. το. 4): Sat a 
sacrifice (Propertius, iv. 6. 6); ‘at a harvest- 
festival (V., G. i. 345); ®at an invocation 


1¢Carmen descindentes ¢ripodaverunt in verba 
haec: Enos’ etc. (Wordsworth, Fragm. and Speci- 
mens, etc. pp. 158 and 391 sgg.). Cf. also tripudium. 

2 Book I. chapter 4, ἐγ. 

3 Talassio, Talassio, Talassio. 

4 Licebit 

Iniecto 267 pulvere curras. 

δ Et manibus faustos ¢er crepuere sonos. 

δ. Terque focum circa laneus orbis eat. 

7 Terque novas circum felix eat hostia messis. 

8 727 centum tonat ore deos. Cf. also Ovid, 
Metamm. vii. 189-190; 261; and Horace, C. iii. 
22. 3. 717 vocata audis. 
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(V., den. iv. 510); ᾿1ὴ the performance of 
acharm (Tibullus, i. 2. 54, and Horace, Saz. ii. 
1.7). And if on all these occasions, much 
more at a triumph would the time-honoured 
rule of three be in force: for a triumph 
was a great provoker of Nemesis. The 
phrase ‘io Triumphe’ is, no doubt, inter- 
jectional ; here, however, it is not merely 
the ‘three cheers’ of a modern ovation, 
but also a potent charm against the evil 
eye.2 The same motive that prompted the 
soldiers to sing their Fescennine verses, led 
the people also to observe in their salute 
the number that religion (or superstition) 
enjoined. We may translate: ‘And as 
the Emperor passes on his way, we the 
assembled people will greet him, every man 
of us, with the cry of 7riumph, uttered 
not once alone but thrice’ (rpis, οὐχ ἅπαξ 
μόνον) The cry would be taken up—a 
fine effect—by fresh voices-.all along the 
route to the Capitol. 

In the next stanza the Emperor has gone 
by and we return to Antonius with the 


1 Ter cane, ter dictis despue carminibus. 
Ter uncti 
Transnanto Tiberin, somno quibus est opus alto. 

2Munro, Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus, 
pp: 76 sgg., edition I. 

5Cf. the ovation accorded to Maecenas on his 
recovery from a serious illness. Horace, C. ii. 17. 26. 
Cum populus frequens Laetum theatris “ey crepuit 
sonum. 

*For the antithesis cf. Ennius, M/edea. 7127 sub 
armis malim vitam cernere quam seme/ modo | Parere 
(Eur. Medea, 250). 
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word which no doubt caused the MS. con- 
fusion, the outstanding ¢, which caught 
the scribe’s eye too soon and led him to 
inflict quite unconsciously an outrage on 
Horace and a puzzle on his readers. 


D. A. SLATER. 


P.S.—Since this note was written, Dr. J. S._ 
Reid has very kindly furnished me with a 
most interesting parallel from later Latin, 
which appears to lend even greater proba- 
bility to the conjecture proposed. ‘Triple 
repetitions,’ he says, ‘seem to occur in the 
well-known “acclamations,”® more or less 
rhythmical and modulated sing-songs, with 
which the emperors were saluted by the 
senate. A good many of these are preserved 
in the Historia Augusta.’ Here is an ex- 
ample from the 4A. vi. 13. 2 (Teubner 
text): ‘Hanc eius clementiam senatus his 
acclamationibus prosecutus est: ‘ Antonine 
pie, di te servent! Antonine clemens, di te 
servent! Antonine <patiens>, di te servent!”’ 
Cf. also xviii. 7. 1. and xxviii. 12. 8. The 
triple salutation in senate may well have 
been a survival—in a conservative state—of 
a similar salutation at a triumph. 


D. A. S. 


5 It seems possible that the acclamatio preserved in 
the Panegyricus of Pliny, 71 § 4, should be read, as 
a similar triad, thus: Quod factum tuum a cuncto 
senatu quam vera acclamatione celebratum est: ‘Tanto 
<maior, tanto hu>mazior, tanto augustior’ ! 


VARIA. . 


Lucretius, V. 1009-10. 


illi inprudentes ipsi sibi saepe uenenum 
uergebant, nudant sollertius ipsi. 


nunc dant (multi). nurui nunc dant (Munro). 
nunc dant aliis (Oxford text). 


Read ‘nunc dant sollertius id sine noxa.’ 

‘Sine noxa’ became ‘siuenoxa,’ and a care- 
less scribe seeing ‘wenoxa’ took it to be a 
repetition of ‘wemenum’ and omitted it, 


leaving ‘idsi,’ which would naturally become 
‘ipsi.’ 

Translate ‘now more skilfully (2.6. having 
learnt its medicinal properties) they administer 
it without harm.’ The sense would be the 
same as Munro’s contemplated ‘nunc dant 
sollertius arte medentes’ (4th edition, ii. 
Ρ. 334), while the reading is surely more 
palaeographically probable than any yet 
proposed. 
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Troades, 270. 
ἔχει πότμος νιν, ὥστ᾽ ἀπηλλάχθαι πόνων. 
is telling Hecuba about Poly- 
xena: he had said: 
εὐδαι μόνιζε παῖδα σήν᾽ ἔχει καλῶς. 
She eagerly cries : 
τί τόδ᾽ ἔλακες ; ἄρά μοι ἀέλιον λεύσσει ; 

To which the above line is an answer. 
Hecuba not understanding him (see Il. 624-5) 
goes on to ask of Andromache. 

As Prof. Murray has pointed out it is 
almost inconceivable that anyone should after 
Talthybius’ explicit statement have failed to 
understand that Polyxena was dead. 

Is it possible that the words ὥστ᾽ ἀπηλ- 


λάχθαι πόνων are a gloss? and that the line 
originally ran ἔχει πότμος νιν ἄπονος. 

If so, we should have to conjecture the rest 
of the line. 

_ I should suggest; if such a repetition is 
possible, ws ἔχει καλῶς. 

For: (1) This might make Hecuba despair 
of learning anything definite about Polyxena, 
and so account for her passing on to inquire 
about Andromache. 

(2) The words would easily fall out through 
being a repetition. 

But the essential part of the emendation 
is exclusive of this and rests on dramatic 
suitability. 

LEONARD BUTLER. 
New College, Oxford. 


APPIAN, 


APPIAN relates that just before the battle 
of Pharsalia Caesar ordered the rampart of 
his camp to be dismantled and the ditch to 
be filled up (καθέλετέ μοι προιόντες ἐπὶ τὴν 
μάχην τὰ τείχη τὰ σφέτερα αὐτῶν καὶ τὴν 
τάφρον ἐγχώσατε) ; and Lucan (vii. 326-7) 
puts the same command into Caesar’s mouth, 
but makes him add a reason which in itself 
would have been sound enough, 


sternite tam uallum fossasque implete ruina, 
exeat ut plenis acies non sparsa maniplis. 


The fable has of course been rejected ; 
but while Mr. Perrin (American Journal of 
Philology, v. 1884, p. 325), who supposes 
that Appian copied Lucan, regards it as 
a mere invention, Stoffel (Guerre avile, ii. 
248) conjectures that it was based upon 
fact. ‘Afin,’ he writes, ‘que les troupes 
pussent sortir plus vite, il fit sans aucun 
doute élargir les portes et pratiquer des 
coupures dans le parapet. Bien entendu 
que les cohortes laissées ἃ la garde 
du camp eurent ἃ le remettre en état de 
défense aussitét aprés le départ de l’armée. 
Tel est probablement le fait que Lucain aura 
transformé poétiquement en une destruction 
du camp et qui aura été accepté ensuite 
comme une vérité par Appien.’ Professor 


B.C. ii. 74. 


Postgate, in his edition of Lucan’s Seventh 
Book (p. xxvi, n. 1), remarks that ‘ Against 
this view Mr. Perrin’s observation (l.c. p. 
326) that “it would have taken more time to 
demolish the walls of a Roman camp than 
for its occupants to march out of the ordinary 
gates and form in order of battle outside,” 
has weight.’ But Mr. Perrin was replying 
not to Stoffel, but to Merivale (/7ist. of the 
Romans under the Empire, ii. 1850, p. 293), 
who accepted Appian’s statement as literally 
true ; and although what he says is undeni- 
able, it would have taken but a very short 
time to do what Stoffel suggests was done. 
‘But,’ continues Professor Postgate, ‘it is 
clear from Caesar’s words [B.C. iii. 85, ὃ 4] 
“cum iam esset agmen in portis,” that the 
arrangements for marching out had already 
been made.’ Certainly; but those arrange- 
ments were for an ordinary march, not for 
a march against an enemy. Has not my 
friend overlooked one word in Caesar's 
narrative,—expeditas (copias educit)? The 
significance of this word is clear. Caesar had 
determined to quit his camp altogether and 
march from place to place (7. § 2). The 
troops, who had already struck their tents when 
he learned unexpectedly that Pompey was pre- 
paring to fight, were of course carrying their 
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packs (sarcinae). With these encumbrances 
they could not go into action. By the single 
word expeditas Caesar gives us to understand 
that the packs were laid aside and collected 
(cf. B.G. i. 24, § 3). To deposit 22,000 
packs, besides those of the auxiliaries, in an 
orderly manner was not the work of a 
moment. While it was going on the avail- 
able hands would have had plenty of time 
to enlarge the exits in the manner which 
Stoffel describes. Mr. Perrin indeed (of. αἵ. 
p. 326) argues that ‘there was nothing for 
Caesar to gain by breaking a passage out of 
his camp ;’ but I would ask whether there 
was not time to gain, and whether, when 
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soldiers are full of stomach for a fight, it is 
not wise to send them into action with the 
least possible delay while their blood is up. 

It is to me inconceivable that either Lucan 
or Appian should have simply invented the 
absurd order which they attributed to Caesar, 
but quite intelligible that they should have 
misunderstood the rational order which I 
have no doubt that he really gave, and the 
object of which Lucan states with perfect 
clearness. Indeed it is not incredible that 
Lucan understood the nature of the order, 
though, as a poet, he expressed it with 
rhetorical exaggeration. 


T. Rice 


PHRIXUS AND DEMODICE. 


A Note on Pinpar, /yth. Iv. 162 f. 


τῷ ποτ᾽ ἐκ πόντου σαώθη 
» > , 
ἔκ τε μητρυιᾶς ἀθέων βελέων. 


IT appears to me that this passage, so far 
from having been adequately explained, has 
not received from editors the attention which 
it deserves; the reason is, I suppose, that 
they have not sufficiently borne in mind the 
details of the story to which it refers. 

The translation ‘whereby of old he was 
delivered from the deep and from the im- 
pious weapons of his stepmother’ (E. Myers) 
is so simple that it fails to awaken suspicion : 
none of the moderns except Dissen, so far 
as I know, has thought it worth while to 
enquire with what weapons Phrixus was 
attacked by his stepmother. And Dissen’s 
explanation (‘id agenti nouerca ut telis 
periret’) is entirely unsupported by tradition. 
Mezger thinks it enough to say that Ino was 
the name of the stepmother, and Gilder- 
sleeve speaks of the ‘common form of the 
familiar legend.’ Similarly Christ :—‘ de 
Phrixo insidias nouercae fugiente et in dorso 
arietis per mare uehente omnia nota.’ 

Like most of the famous stories of the 
heroic age, the tale of Athamas and his 
children appears in many shapes; but I 
presume that the version which Gildersleeve 


had in his mind was that given by Apollo- 
dorus (1. 80) and followed apparently by 
Euripides in his Phrixus. It may be as 
well briefly to recapitulate the facts. Athamas 
had two children by Nephele, Phrixus and 
Helle. Subsequently he married Ino, who 
bore to him Learchus and Melicertes. Ino 
was jealous of the children of Nephele, and 
plotted to destroy them. She persuaded the 
women to roast the wheat, which they contrived 
to accomplish without the knowledge of their 
husbands ; and when the roasted seeds did 
not come up in the following season, Athamas 
sent to Delphi to enquire how the dearth 
might be stayed. Ino then persuaded the 
messengers to declare that the oracle had 
enjoined the sacrifice of Phrixus in order to 
revive the fruitfulness of the soil. Athamas, 
yielding to the pressure of his starving people, 
led Phrixus to the altar; but at the critical 
moment Nephele intervened to rescue her 
children, having received from Hermes the 
ram with the golden fleece. which, soaring 
in the air with Phrixus and Helle on its 
back, carried them far away across the sea. 
The summary will serve to show how ill- 
suited is the language of Pindar to describe 
such a situation. Contrast the allusions of 
Apollonius Rhodius to the same incident: 
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3. 191 ὁ δὲ καί ror’ ἀμύμονα Φρίξον ἔδεκτο 
μητρυνυιῆς φεύγοντα δόλον πατρός τε 
θυηλάς, 2. 1181 ὡς μὲν γὰρ πατέρ᾽ ὑμὸν 
ὑπεξείρυτο φόνοιο μητρυιῆς The 
scholiast was sensible of the difficulty, for 
at the end of his note—which will presently 
require a more particular notice—he says: 
τὸ δὲ ἀθέων βελέων ἀλληγορικῶς ἀντὶ τοῦ 
βουλευμάτων ἢ λόγων ἢ πραξέων. But his 
method of exegesis will hardly find favour 
at the present time. After all this, it is 
curious to find that the clue to the true 
solution has all the time been lying unnoticed 
in the scholia, although the words are quoted 
by Christ and referred to by others. ἐκακώθη 
yap διὰ τὴν μητρυιὰν ἐρασθεῖσαν αὐτοῦ καὶ 
ἐπεβουλεύθη ὥστε φυγεῖν. ταύτην δὲ ὁ μὲν 
Πίνδαρος ἐν ὕμνοις Δημοδίκην φησίν, ᾿Ἱππίας 
δὲ Γοργῶπιν, Σοφοκλῆς δὲ ἐν ᾿Αθάμαντι 
Νεφέλην, Φερεκύδης Θεμιστώ κιτιλ, This 
introduces us to an entirely different story, 
of a type which is already familiar from the 
legends of Hippolytus and Bellerophon. A 
variant according to which Demodice was 
the wife of Cretheus, the brother of Athamas, 
is given by Hygin. poet. astr. ii. 20 Crethea 
autem habuisse Demodicen uxorem, quam alit 
Biadicen dixerunt.... Hance autem Phrixt, 
Athamantis filit, corpore inductam in amorem 
inctdisse: neque ab eo, ut sibi copiam faceret, 
impetrare potuisse: ttague necessario coactam 
criminari eum ad Crethea coepisse, quod diceret, 
ab eo vim sibi paene adlatam, et horum similia 
mulierum consuetudine dixisse. Quo facto 
Crethea, ut uxoris amantem et regem decebat, 
permotum ut de eo supplicium sumeret per- 
suasisse. Nubem autem intervenisse et ereptum 
Phrixum etc. The coincidence of name 
confirms the statement of the scholiast that 
this is the story to which Pindar alludes, and 
there is no reason why we should seek to 
discredit the evidence. It is true that 
Ribbeck (dm. Trag. p. 526) treats the 
story of Demodice as a later invention, un- 
mistakably copied from the Hippolytus-myth ; 
but the assumption is purely arbitrary. 

It becomes pertinent to enquire whether, 
from this point of view, we can discover the 
appositeness of the expression ἀθέων βελέων. 
Now, it is a commonplace of Greek poetry 
that the power of Love resides in the eyes, 
and that the passionate glances of lovers are 


the medium through which their hearts are 
moved. Hence the significance of Aesch, 
Ag. 427f. ὀμμάτων δ᾽ ἐν ἀχηνίαις ἔρρει rag’ 
᾿Αφροδίτα, which has been illustrated by Em- 
pedocles, fr. 86 ἐξ ὧν ὄμματ᾽ ἔπηξεν ἀτείρεα 87 


᾿Αφροδίτη. Hesych. 3, p. 203 ὀμμάτειος πόθος 


(Soph. fr. 733)° διὰ τὸ ἐκ τοῦ ὁρᾶν ἁλίσκεσθαι 
ἔρωτι. “ἐκ τοῦ γὰρ ἐσορᾶν γίνεται ἀνθρώποις 
ἐρᾶν. Xenophon Ephes. i. 3 ὅλοις καὶ 
ἀναπεπταμένοις τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς τὸ ᾿Α βροκόμου 
κάλλος εἰσρέον δεχομένη. The flashing eye 
is ἃ love-charm which, like lightning, sets on 
fire everything with which it comes into 
contact: Soph. fr. 433 τοίαν Πέλοψ ivyya 
θηρατηρίαν ἔρωτος, ἀστραπήν tiv’ ὀμμάτων, 
ἔχει" ἡ θάλπεται μὲν αὐτὸς ἐξοπτᾷ δ᾽ ἐμέ, 
With this may be compared Pind. fr. 123 
Sch. ras δὲ Θεοξένου ἀκτῖνας πρὸς ὄσσων pap. 
μαρυζοίσας δρακεὶς ὃς μὴ πόθῳ κυμαίνεται, ἐξ 
ἀδάμαντος ἢ σιδάρου κεχάλκευται κιτ.λ., Heliod. 
8. 5 μεγάλην εἰς πειθὼ κέκτηται πρὸς ἄνδρας 
ivyya τὰ γυναικεῖα καὶ σύνοικα βλέμματα, 
Achill. Tat. 1. 4 καταστράπτει pov τοὺς 
ὀφθαλμοὺς τῷ προσώπῳ. Similarly Aesch, 
Prom. 933, Soph. Ant. 795; and see espe- 
cially Plut. guaest. conv. v. 7. 2, Ὁ. 681 B.C, ἃ 
passage too long to quote. Most commonly, 
however, the shaft of light which kindles 
desire is conceived as a weapon which inflicts 
a wound upon the victim: Aesch. Prom. 676 
Ζεὺς γὰρ ἱμέρου βέλει πρὺς σοῦ τέθαλπται, 
Suppl. 1003 καὶ παρθένων χλιδαῖσιν εὐμόρφοις 
ἔπι πᾶς τις παρελθὼν ὄμματος θελκτήριον 
τόξευμ᾽ ἔπεμψεν ἱμέρου νικώμενος, Ag. 741 
μαλθακὸν ὀμμάτων βέλος, δηξίθυμον ἔρωτος 
ἄνθος, Soph. fr. 161 ὀμμάτων ἄπο λόγχας 
ἵησιν, Aesch. fr. 242 βλεμμάτων ῥέπει βολή 
(the text is corrupt, but this much seems 
certain), Xenophon Ephes. 1. 9 φιλοῦσα δ' 
αὐτοῦ τοὺς ὀφθαλμούς, ὦ, φησί, πολλάκις με 
λυπήσαντες ὑμεῖς, ὦ τὸ πρῶτον ἐνθέντες τῇ ἐμῇ 
κέντρον ψυχῇ. The notion of the love- 
charm is combined with that of the arrow in 
Lycophr. 309 (Troilus and Achilles) ἄγριον 
δράκοντα πυρφόρῳ βαλὼν ἴυγγι τόξων. The 
figure of the love-wound is elaborated by 
Achill. Tat. 1. 4 κάλλος yap ὀξύτερον τιτρώσκει 
βέλους καὶ διὰ τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν εἰς τὴν ψυχὴν 
καταρρεῖ. ὀφθαλμὸς γὰρ ὁδὸς ἐρωτικῷ τραύματι. 
The wound is often described as a sting: 
Soph. fr. 757 ὅτῳ δ᾽ ἔρωτος δῆγμα παιδινοῦ 
προσῆν, Longus, fast. τ. 17 ὥσπερ οὐ φιληθεὶς 
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ἀλλὰ nx Geis, Headlam, On editing Aeschylus, 
p. 102. The metaphor is also applied to the 
piteous appeal of Iphigenia’s eyes as she is 
led to the altar: Aesch. dg. 250 €Badd’ 
ἕκαστον θυτήρων am’ ὄμματος βέλει φιλοίκτῳ. 
The same tendency may be illustrated by 
Achill. Tat. 2. 29 (cf. 6. 10), where the 
emotions of shame, grief and anger are 
fancifully attributed to the injuries inflicted 
upon the soul by the weapons of speech: 
λόγος δὲ τούτων ἁπάντων πατήρ, Kai ἔοικεν 
ἐπὶ σκοπῷ τόξον βάλλειν καὶ ἐπιτυγχάνειν καὶ 
ἐπὶ τὴν ψυχὴν πέμπειν τὰ βλήματα καὶ ποικίλα 
τοξεύματα. τὸ μέν ἐστιν αὐτῷ λοιδορία βέλος, 
καὶ γίνεται τὸ ἕλκος ὀργή" τὸ δ᾽ ἐστὶν ἔλεγχος 


ἀτυχημάτων. ἐκ τούτου τοῦ βέλους λύπη 
γίνεται" τὸ δ᾽ ὄνειδος ἁμαρτημάτων καὶ καλοῦσιν 
αἰδῶ τὸ τραῦμα. Cf. Aesch. Ag. 1163 f. Is 
not this evidence sufficient to prove that the 
‘impious shafts’ from which Phrixus was 
rescued were the seductive glances of De- 
modice Ὁ 

It should be added that the earliest mention 
in literature of the bow and arrows in con- 
nexion with the god of Love appears to be 
in Eur. App. 530ff.: see also ZA. 548. 
The permanence of the attribute in later 
times may perhaps be ascribed to the famili- 


arity of the metaphor. 
A. C. PEARSON. 


NOTES 


NOTE ON ANT/GONE 1216-1218. 


ἀθρήσαθ᾽, ἁρμὸν χώματος λιθοσπαδῆ 
δύντες πρὸς αὐτὸ στόμιον εἰ τὸν Αἵμονος 
φθόγγον συνίημ᾽ ἢ θεοῖσι κλέπτομαι. 


THESE lines were rendered by the late Pro- 
fessor Jebb ‘and when ye have reached the 
tomb pass through the gap, where the stones 
have been wrenched away, to the cell’s very 
mouth, and look and see if ’tis Haemon’s 
voice that I know, or if mine ear is cheated 
by the gods.’ 

Professor Beare in Hermathena, 1904, per- 
tinently asks ‘can dpyds mean gap?’ He 
suggests that ἁρμὸς λιθοσπαδής is the sub- 
structure of the χῶμα, and renders ‘passing 
through the rock-built fabric (or substructure) 
of the χῶμα inwards to the very στόμιον, 
remarking that ‘the great mound at New 
Grange sufficiently illustrates the meaning of 
χῶμα here in its general features.’ Professor 
Beare has certainly put us on the right scent. 
His happy suggestion of New Grange solves 
the difficulty. For right in front of the 
entrance to the souterrain of rough stones 
under the tumulus there lies a huge stone 
covered over with spiral shaped designs, 
which may be said to lie at the very mouth, 
στόμιον, and which may be described as 
ἁρμὸς λιθοσπαδής. ἁρμός seems to mean a 

NO. CCVI. VOL. XXIII. 


‘filling’ of some sort and not a ‘gap’ as 
Professor Jebb renders it. The cognate 
words ἁρμόζω, ἅρμοσις, ἅρμοσμα, etc., do not 
carry that sense. If this be correct, dppds 
λιθοσπαδής would be a stone dragged against 
the opening of the chamber, the Greeks 
speaking of ‘a stone of dragging’ where the 
Hebrews would speak of ‘a stone of rolling’ 


‘ex? JON, Ezra v. 8), cf. Mk. xv. 44 mpo- 
σεκύλισε λίθον ἐπὶ τὴν θύραν τοῦ μνημείου. 
It would be easier to roll such a stone away 
than to make a gap in the wall of the tomb. 
One might also suggest the removal of the 
comma after ἀθήσαθ' and translate after Ziad 
xii. 391, BAjpevov ἀθρήσειε, observe his down- 
fall. But what of dvvres. Prof. Beare says 
he has found no passage in which the object 
accusative (with or without a preposition) is 
a mere passage. Is it not possible that the 
tomb of Antigone was below the level of the 
ground? It is κατασκαφής or excavated. To 
approach it one would literally have to 
‘go down.’ The poet might, therefore, have 
used this word with a grim allusion to 
another descent of which Homer writes (e.g. 
γαῖαν δῦναι, δόμον ᾿Αΐδος εἴσω δῦναι, εἰς ᾿Αΐδαο 
δύσασθαι). The entrance might also be be- 
neath a low-pillared portico (παστάδα, 1203), 
and the word would thus be appropriately 
used of those bending low in order to 
R 
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examine ‘ the stony entrance of this sepulchre.’ 
In the context Creon is hastening to the 
tomb from which strange voices have been 
heard. He does not yet know that any 
forcible entrance has been made into the 
death chamber, but he sends forward his 
servants hurriedly, bidding them ‘mark well 
the great stone shutter of the tomb, descend- 
ing to its very jaws, and see if ’tis the voice 
of Haemon that I hear or if the gods do 
play me false.’ 


F. R. Montcomery HITCHCOCK. 


DEMOSTHENES, JAfedias, ὃ 158. 


διὰ τῆς ἀγορᾶς σοβεῖ, κυμβία Kai ῥυτὰ καὶ 
φιάλας ὀνομάζων οὕτως ὥστε τοὺς παριόντας 
ἀκούειν. 

There is little point in this instance of 
Meidias’ proudness of purse if ὀνομάζων 
simply means ‘naming.’ It must mean 
‘having booked to him,’ ‘saying, “put that 
down to my account.”’ 

See Deissmann, Studies, English 
Translation, p. 146, who quotes C./.G. ii. 
No. 2693, ‘ yevopévns δὲ τῆς ὠνῆς τῶν προ- 
γεγραμμένων τοῖς κτηματώναις εἰς τὸ τοῦ θεοῦ 
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ὄνομα᾽᾽ ‘after the sale of the afore-mentioned 
goods had been concluded with the pur. 
chasers on account of the god.’ 

The Latin ‘nomen’ in book-keeping 
phraseology is of course familiar. 


ERNEST J. Rosson. 


NOTE ON SERES. 


[The following note has been kindl: sent 
us by Prof. H. A. Strong. ] 


THERE is an ancient (and modern still) 
word sz, s¢, or sai (variously pronounced ac- 
cording to dialect), meaning ‘silk’ in all 
dialects, at all times. It is usually supposed 
to have historical connection with Ser or 
Seres, sericulture, etc. 

The modern Anglo-Chinese word ‘sycee, 
silver, is really the Cantonese pronunciation 
(sat-st) οἵ. the Pekingese Asi-sz, or ‘fine 
silk,’ referring to the fine lines shown in the 
silver surface when it is cut with a knife or 
chopper. In the same way a lady’s ‘ussore 
material is /’u-sz, or ‘local silk.’ 


Ε. H. ParKEr. 


REVIEWS 


BRUGMANN’S GRUNDRISS. 


Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik. 
By Kart BrucMann. Vol. II. (Morph- 
ology), Edition II. Part II. (Section I. 
pp. 1-424. Leipzig: 1909. Price 115.) 


THE second edition of the first part of this 
volume of this monumental Grammar has 
been noticed recently in the Classical Review 
(Feb. 1909, p. 18). The present continuation 
will certainly receive a no less cordial wel- 
come from all serious students of any one 
of the Indo-European languages. 

It contains the description.of the following 
parts of Morphology: The Numerals, Gender, 
Number and Case of Nouns, Pronoun Stems, 
Number and Case of Pronouns. 


This section of the first edition (published 
in 1899) occupied 371 pages, so that the 
expansion (to 424), though considerable, is 
not so noteworthy as in the first part. Indeed 
a first survey leaves the impression that a 
more complete digestion of the subject-matter 
has in more than one place led to some com- 
pression without any loss of lucidity. Thus 
room has been found for an entirely new and 
extremely interesting exposition of the history 
of Gender (pp. 82-109), whereas in the first 
edition there were only one or two scattered 
pages. The marked advance in knowledge 


of this puzzling section of Grammar, of which 
the main lines, but only these, were stated in 
the second part of the Short Comparative 
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Grammar (Kurze Vergleichende Grammatik, 
1903) is now adequately represented ; and 
the attention of teachers of Greek and Latin 
should be especially directed to the solution 
which they will find in this admirable chapter 
of a number of the curiosities of Greek and 
Latin Gender which are apt to puzzle sorely 
even beginners. 

_ Two out of the many points of this section 
may perhaps be mentioned here as being 
represented with especial frequency in Greek 
and Latin. (1) Changes of Gender are most 
commonly produced by the influence of some 
substantive which in meaning resembles that 
whose Gender is changed. Thus ardor, 
which ought to be really a Neuter Noun 
(cf. arbus-tum), has been made Feminine 
because of the number of plant and tree 
names like ¢/ta, vinea, which were Feminine 
to start with. Κόρινθος is Feminine because 
πόλις was, and diés, in the meaning ‘season,’ 
follows ‘empestas. (2) The second and even 
more important point is the fact that Feminine 
Gender in the great majority of cases was 
originally associated with Collective or 
Abstract meaning, as in Gr. φόρα, ‘a 
bearing,’ Lat. ‘oga, originally ‘a covering,’ 
Skr. matis, Lat. méns, ‘a thinking.’ I have 
no doubt that Latin va/is was originally quite 
as much an Abstract Noun derived from the 
root of vés and reor meaning ‘a calculating,’ 
‘a devising,’ as the Greek φάτις or βάσις. 
But it came to be used to denote something 
concrete, a particular kind of device, namely, 
a ‘raft’; compare the meaning of the Greek 
σχέδιον, αὐτοσχεδιάζειν. When this had taken 
place, or while it was taking place, the 
abstract meaning once denoted by vais was 
taken over wholly by the later formation 
rati-0, rati-on-ts. Let me hasten to add that 
this particular example is given here for its 
own sake as a conjecture, and will not be 
found in the book under notice; but the 
whole section throws a flood of light on what 
has been hitherto one of the most wearisome 
sections of school teaching, wearisome just 
because what theory there was behind it, 
Grimm’s romantic notion of the personifica- 
tion of all things by the savage mind, was 
manifestly improbable. So that the school- 
boy was left to face a complex multitude of 
facts which not one of his teachers under- 


stood.!. But the reader must not infer that 
this new chapter, welcome though it is, is 
yet complete; still less that Brugmann speaks 
of it as if it were. Here, as always, one of 
the most striking features in the great master’s 
work is the immovable modesty with which 
he points to questions which he has not 
been able to solve, or even to begin to 
investigate. And it would be easy to find 
several different points where the hints given 
in this section should lead younger scholars 
quickly into fruitful research. 

In this Part no less than in the First Part 
of the volume the reader will gratefully 
discover a certain mellowness of judgment 
accompanied by a richer and more contem- 
plative style, which adds something even to 
the old persuasiveness which has always 
marked Brugmann’s exposition. This is 
conspicuous in the section on Gender already 
noticed; but it is not less perceptible in 
other parts of the book ; for example, in the 
brief but most suggestive introduction to 
the History of Pronouns (p. 302-309). 
Here the reader will find indicated some of 
the most markedly primitive features of the 
Pronoun system. The Pronouns were older 
than Number, older than Gender, older than 
Cases. Me and we are not Cases of / but 
different words. And the suggestion (which 
can hardly be doubted) that in root the word 
me is identical with the Sanskrit Demonstra- 
tive Pronoun dma-, ‘this,’ so that me meant 
originally, like Gr. ὁ ἀνὴρ ὁδί, Lat. hic homé, 
‘this man here,’ appears for the first time in 
the Grundriss, having been first published in 
Brugmann’s Lssay on the Demonstrative 
Pronouns (Leipzig, 1904). The same per- 
suasive wealth? of argument appears in the 


11 must not repeat here the explanation of the 
process by which the -d- and -?- suffixes took up the 
meaning of female sex as one of their functions, as 
readers of this Aevéew will find it set out fully in 
Vol. XVIII. (1904), p- 413. 


2 The only point I have noticed in which the rather _ 
disconcerting brevity of Brugmann’s earliest writing 
seems to reappear is the treatment of the final -7 in 
Gr. odroo-t and the like (p. 321 and p. 328). Here 
one would like some fuller discussion of the suggestion 
that this suffix is identical with the Feminine form of 
the Pronoun, but we are only referred to what is said 
very briefly on p. 361 of the Short Comparative 
Grammar, and the earlier discussion in Delbriick’s 
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treatment of many of the difficult. Case 
Problems, notably for instance, on p. 330 in 
the discussion of eius and cutus, both 
originally Adjectival ; and the Oscan forsad, 
springing from a similar Genitive. 

I may perhaps be allowed in conclusion to 
enumerate rapidly a few of the points where 
the reader will find suggestions which are 
either entirely new, or for the first time 
included in any systematic treatise : 

P. 185. An admirable explanation of the 
difficult Homeric Dative πόληι. 

P. 189. Of the confusion of form of 
Ablative and Instrumental in Italic. 


part of the Grundriss (Vergleichende Syntax, Strass- 
burg, 1893, p. 469). Is it quite fair to the purchaser 
of the second edition of the large Grundriss to refer 
to a shorter treatise which has appeared between the 
first and second editions? This is perhaps more to be 
regretted as the explanation there given (namely, that 
the forms in -Φ in Indo-European still retained the 
collective non-sexual meaning which originally 
belonged to the suffix) appears to be brilliant and 
convincing. For instance, I.-Eu. *si-s¢ (from which 
sprang the originals of English ske and German sze) 
meant to start with ‘thisness,’ ‘this group’; and 
other Pronouns with the same ending had an equally 
vague signification, soaring above and behind the 
petty distinctions of Gender and Number. Hence 
the schoolboy’s enemy the Homeric uv and the Attic 
vw with their incorrigible uncertainty of meaning. 
This example of teaching by references is very unlike 
the method of the volume in general. 


P. 233. Of the short -é in the Greek 
Neuter Plural. 

P. 307. Of the Demonstrative elements 
in the forms of the 2nd Personal Pronoun. 

'P. 325. The recognition of the original 
Pronominal forms I.-Eu. *es, *em, *ed 
(side by side with * és, * im, and * 14) in the 
meanings ‘he,’ ‘him,’ ‘it’; thus removing a 
large number of supposed anomalies in old 
Latin phonology. 

Best of all, perhaps, is the careful addition 
to the description of the Case Endings of 
what is known of the nature of the Accent 
that each of them bore in Indo-European, 
for instance the Circumflex of the Genitive 
Plural on p. 238. 

The only erratum I have noticed is on 
p. 84, where in the first sentence of § 89 the 
Vocative should surely have been mentioned 
beside the Accusative as wanting, 2.6. having 
no separate form in Neuter Nouns. 

Let me conclude by expressing, as it is a 
privilege to do, the hearty gratitude which 
will be felt by all students of language in this 
country to our veteran master, for the wealth 
of new knowledge and lucid teaching which 
is given us in this further instalment of his 


Grundriss. 
R. S. Conway, 


Manchester, August, 1909. 


DOMASZEWSKI’S ROMAN RELIGION. 


Abhandlungen zur Rimischen Religion. Von 
A. von DomaszEwskl. Leipzig und Berlin: 
Teubner. Pp. 236. 


Tuis is a collection of papers which owe 
their re-publication to a suggestion of the 
lamented Prof. Dieterich, who seems to have 
often stimulated his colleagues to make the 
most of their best work. When such collec- 
tions are as interesting and valuable as the 
one before us, they are of infinite service to 
students, and especially to non-German 
students, who often find it most difficult to 
lay their hand on a stray piece of research 
just at the moment when they most need it. 
Thus Wissowa’s essays in the same region of 


enquiry have been collected with great 
advantage, not to speak of Mommsen’s 
Gesammelte Schriften. In England a notable 
example is to be found in Mr. ΚΕ. R. Marett’s 
Threshold of Religion, recently published, 
where a series of papers are brought together 
which would be almost unintelligible except 
when studied as a whole. 

The papers in the volume before us are 
not strictly homogeneous, and the reason for 
printing them together is not so much that 
they are inter-connected as that they all carry 
a certain weight. Their author is the 
recognised authority in the learned world on 
the religion of the army and the provinces of 
the Empire. When he is upon these 
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subjects we know that he is not likely to 
mislead us ; when he leaves them for early 
Rome he is always interesting, but usually 
less convincing. At all times he is short and 
to the point ; occasionally a little difficult to 
follow. 

Some three or four of these papers deal 
with the writer’s special subject—the religion 
of the army ; e.g. I. die Tierbilder der Signa, 
II. (/ustratio exercitus), with which may be 
connected XXIII on the wa triumphalis, 
containing an interesting discussion of the 
famous scene of suovetaurilia in the Louvre, 
which is explained from the figures as 
representing the /ustratio of a census in the 
Campus Martius. Two important essays 
which have recently appeared in the Archiv 
fir Religionswissenschaft discuss the ‘Juppiter 
pillar’ recently discovered at Mainz (with 
photographs), and the tutelary deities of the 
same city as depicted on a monument found 


in 1889. Particularly interesting to English - 


students is the short paper on the Bonus 
Eventus of Isca (C.Z.Z., vii. 97), where von 
Domaszewski finds, as he is fond of doing, a 
survival in a province of genuine old Roman 
religious practice, free from the Graecising 
tendency which had long prevailed in Italy. 
The figure of Bonus Eventus here wears a 
dimus or apron, which was in historical times 
peculiar to the ofa, Ζ.6. assistant at sacri- 
ficial rites, who slew the victim. It may 
originally have been, as our author thinks, 
worn by the sacrificing priest, who beyond 
doubt at one time slew the victim himself. 
‘Die Gestalt des Gottes erscheint im Bilde 
gehiillt in die uralte Tracht des Priesters.’ 
The presumption apparently is that the 
monument was erected by an Italian from 
some district where the old priestly dress 
was still in use. 

No. IX is reprinted from an Austrian 
periodical which we do not usually see in 
this country, and as it deals with the family 
of Augustus as figured on the Ara Pacis we 
are glad to find it in this volume. Mrs. 
Strong has mentioned it in her book on 
Roman sculpture (p. 49 note), but it has not 
had the effect of modifying her statement 
that Augustus in the Villa Medici fragment 
is wearing ‘the cap of the pontifex maximus.’ 
As von Domaszewski points out, Augustus 
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was not yet pont. max. at the dedication of 
the Ara in B.c. 13, and what this figure wears 
is probably an afex, which should mark 
him as a flamen, probably a flamen /Julianus. 
The tall figure with strong features, preceded 
by a man carrying an axe, is identified with 
Agrippa acting as pont. max. for Lepidus, as 
v. Duhn suggested as long ago as 1881. I 
am not aware that there is any definite 
evidence that a pont. max. could be thus 
represented by another member of the 
college ; but it is necessary to assume that it 
was so, if we consider the importance of the 
office, and the long absences of Julius and 
Lepidus, whose periods of office covered in 
all just half a century. 

Another very interesting paper is No. V 
on the political meaning of the arch of Trajan 
at Beneventum. But I must pass on to 
those in which the writer deals with matter 
more or less outside the usual sphere of his 
labour. One of these, No. XI, is occupied 
with the political allusions in the first six 
odes of Horace’s third book. We may 
accept without scruple the general conclusion 
that Augustus is the central figure of these 
odes, binding them together, and that 
‘Augustus erscheint als der Trager der 
nationalen Tugenden, durch die er einst zur 
Unsterblichkeit eingehen soll.’ That is 
neatly and pithily put. But when we come 
to illustrate this in detail we cannot always 
follow our author, whose imaginative faculty 
sometimes runs away with him. For 
example, in the second ode, short and puzzling 
to anyone on the look-out for personal and 
political allusions, he explains the lines 
beginning ‘ Virtus repulsae nescia sordidae’ 
as referring to Augustus’ refusal of a per- 
petual consulate in B.c. 23, and ‘est et fideli 
tuta silentio Merces’ as an allusion to the 
treachery of Gallus. Mommsen, in a paper 
read (if I recollect right) to the Berlin 
Academy and reprinted in his Reden und 
Aufsitze, explained these same lines as 
alluding to the new imperial officials and the 
‘arcana imperii,’ and believed the whole poem 
to refer to the new army Augustus was raising 
at the time it was written, and to the wrtus 
expected of it. Reading the poem again 
with an unprejudiced mind, I confess myself 
unwilling to narrow and fix its meaning in 
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such ways. I prefer to take it as the praise 
of the military life of the young Roman of 
good birth, free from the temptations of 
wealth and political ambition, and far away 
from the gossip of the capital; or as an 
appeal to him to count the claim of the 
State as stronger than that of the individual, 
—the great lesson that Augustus directly or 
indirectly was always trying to teach his 
pupils. 

I must say a word about the two or three 
essays which have to do with the genuine 
old Roman religion. One of them, No. 
XVIII, on ‘die Festcyclen des altrémi- 
schen Kalenders’ is concerned with certain 
technical peculiarities of the so-called 
calendar of Numa which I have not space 
to explain; I had something to say of this 
paper in the ‘Year's work in Classical 
studies’ for 1907. Two other papers now 
reprinted, X and XVII, exhibit our author’s 
imaginative ingenuity ai its best. I am 
entirely at one with him in his treatment 
of the well-known list of paired deities in 
Gellius 13. 23 (except in a few points of 
detail). It is hardly necessary to say that 
he does not look on these pairs as in any 
sense indicating the marriage of Roman 
deities; no one does that in these days 
but my friend Dr. J. G. Frazer, who in his 
Adonis Attis Osiris (ed. 2), endeavoured to 
confute the unanimous opinion of experts. 
The most interesting of these essays on the 
old religion is that dealing with dez certi and 
incerti of Varro, recently published in the 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft,—an un- 
orthodox paper, as its author sadly says at 
the end of it (he means that it clashes 
with the views of Wissowa and his school), 
and all the more refreshing for that. His 
explanation of a mumen is excellent; but 
the applications of it are not very con- 
vincing. The evolution of the idea of a 
personal deus out of an impersonal numen 
is not an easy process to track; and in my 
opinion it is here vitiated by the influence, 
visible throughout the paper, of Usener’s 
,theory that the great gods were evolved 
out of ‘Sondergotter.’ Dr. Farnell has 
done a good deal to show that this theory 


does not apply to the Greek ideas of 
divinity (Anthropological Essays presented to 
E. B. Tylor, p. 81 foll.). As regards Rome 
I can find no satisfactory evidence. When 
von D. asks us to believe that Consus could 
emerge from Conditor, one of the spirits 
invoked in the sacrum cereale (Fab. Pictor 
in Serv. G. 1. 21) we feel that there is an 
anachronism in the argument. Consus is 
as old as anything we know of the Romans, 
while Conditor and all his strange company 
are (in my view) a pontifical elaboration of 
later days. Consus, too, was himself a 
numen, and never, so far as we know, 
developed into a personal deus. The whole 
story of the evolution of the mumen, as 
given in this paper, is charming, and would 
be a solution of many difficulties if it were 
only based on sound premises; as it is, 
it is pure imagination. No elaborate litanies, 
comprecationes, of a comparatively late age, 
can give us any certain clue to the earliest 
conception of the supernatural by the people 
who invented them. This was Usener’s 
mistake ; he applied the elaborate ritual of 
the age of pontifical invention to explain 
processes which cannot be explained at all 
except by an amount of anthropological 
research much more complete than ‘it is 
now. To deal fairly with the old Roman 
religion we must, as far as possible, leave 
the Indigitamenta alone. 

I should wish to mention in the last 
place that at the end of the essay on the va 
triumphalis, there is a note at the end by 
B. Kahle, comparing the passage of the army 
through the forta triumphalis outside the 
walls, with the old medical practice of passing 
a sick person through a hole ina tree. The 
subject is interesting to anthropologists; 
there is undoubtedly magic of some kind 
here. In van Gennep’s recently published 
‘Rites de passage,’ ch. 2, a simpler explana- 
tion will be found; the gate is the mark of 
limitation between the sacred and the 
profane. Probably the same idea is at the 
root of the passage sub iugum of a con- 
quered army. 

W. WarDE FowLer. 
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JEBB’S TRANSLATION OF ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC. 


The Rhetoric of Aristotle. A Translation by 
Sir RICHARD CLAVERHOUSE JEBB, edited 
with an introduction and with supple- 
mentary notes by JoHN Epwin SaNpys. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1909. 8vo. 
Pp. xxviii, 207. ὅς. net. 


Tuis translation was made more than thirty 
years ago,—between the months of August 
1872 and May 1873. Its author was at that 
time an Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and in this capacity he lectured 
on the Rhetoric. He intended to publish 
his version, but for some unknown reason 
abandoned the design. It has now been 
issued, some three years after his death, 
under the editorial care of Dr. Sandys. 
The volume also contains short footnotes, 
an index of subject-matter, a marginal and 
a continuous analysis, and an introduction 
touching upon the history of Greek rhetoric 
before the time of Aristotle and upon the 
views held by certain modern scholars with 
regard to the date, structure, and text of 
the Rhetoric itself. These additions are due 
chiefly to the editor, who has however 
drawn, wherever possible, upon special 
memoranda made by the translator as well 
as upon the introductory pages of his A/tic 
Orators. The editor has, further, revised 
the translation and has supplied some 
accidental omissions. 

It would have been a serious loss to 
scholarship if this version had remained 
in manuscript. A translator of the Rhetoric 
requires gifts but rarely united. He must 
possess a mastery alike of Greek and of 
English. How else can his version be, as 
Aristotle might have put it, faithful and 
clear without being bald and mean? Open 
Jebb’s rendering where you will, you feel 
that you are reading genuine English,— 
terse, idiomatic, easy, vigorous. If a single 
sentence seems (on p. 98) to present an 
exception, it is but the exception that proves 
the rule. If your attention is arrested (p. 
43) by the phrase ‘elect to do harm’ and 
you wonder for the moment whether that 
usage has found its footing in English or 


is an Americanism still on its trial, you are 
not long in recollecting or discovering that 
it has good authority in some standard 
English authors. The style of the Rhetoric 
is sometimes said to be excessively dry. 
This criticism should not be too readily 
allowed; and it certainly will not apply to 
Jebb’s translation. To take an instance 
almost at a venture: 

‘When I talk of a polity being corrupted by things 

proper to it, I mean that all polities, except the best, 
are corrupted, both by relaxation and by tension. 
Democracy, for instance, is weakened, so that it must 
end in oligarchy, not only by relaxing but by over- 
straining: just as the aquiline and the snub-nosed 
type, which unbending brings to the right mean, 
may also be intensified to a point at which the very 
semblance of a nose is lost’ (i. 4: Jebb p. 17). 
This brevity, force and point is Aristotle’s 
due; and those who have themselves tried 
to translate the Rhetoric will know how easy 
it is to be fatally prolix and periphrastic, or 
to write a vicious Greek-English which needs 
to be further translated into English. 

One or two suggestions may be of service 
to the editor, when he comes to revise 
the book anew for the fresh issue which is 
likely soon to be required. A few of the 
‘accidental omissions’ to which he refers 
have escaped his notice, and the present 
reviewer will gladly furnish a list of those 
which he has jotted down while reading 
through the translation side by side with 
the original. Most readers would welcome 
renderings in verse (rather than in prose) 
of the many passages which are quoted 
from the poets in the Rhetoric. ‘Though the 
translator used prose in the lecture-room, it 
does not follow that he would have done so 
when presenting his work to a wider public. 
A definite statement, if possible (cp. p. 78 
n. 2), as to the Greek text followed by the 
translator would have been useful. It is 
true that Dr. Sandys has carefully inserted 
references which make it easy to use the 
version in connexion with any of the 
principal Greek texts, and that he has 
himself added many valuable critical notes. 
But here and there we miss guidance. In 
i. 15, for example, it might have been 
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mentioned that the translator clearly adopts _ 


the reading ἀξιοῖ rather than ἀξιοῦσιν. 

It is seldom that the interpretation given 
by the translator seems open to doubt. But 
attention may be drawn to a few passages 
where still greater clearness or exactitude 
might possibly have been attained : 

(1) In the definition (already alluded to) 
of diction, or style, in iii. 2, neither Jebb 
and Welldon in their translations, nor Cope 
in his commentary, make it plain how 
carefully Aristotle is adapting to the case 
of rhetorical prose the definition which he 
had given of poetical style in the Poetics 
c. 22: λέξεως δὲ ἀρετὴ σαφῆ καὶ μὴ ταπεινὴν 
εἶναι. Jebb’s rendering of the passage in 
the Rhetoric runs: ‘One virtue of Diction 
may be defined to be clearness. This 
appears from the fact that, if our language 
does not express our meaning, it will not 
do its work. Again, diction ought to be 
neither low nor too dignified, but suitable 
to the subject. (The diction of poetry 
could hardly be called “low,” yet it is not 
suitable to prose.)’ The connexion of thought 
in these sentences of Aristotle is: ‘ The first 
half of our definition in the A/oefics, that 
which refers to clearness, must stand (ὡρίσθω) 
in reference to prose as well as poetry, since 
all λόγος implies the expression of our mean- 
ing (λέγειν -- δηλοῦν). But the second half 
needs some addition and qualification: καὶ 
μήτε ταπεινὴν μήτε ὑπὲρ τὸ ἀξίωμα, ἀλλὰ 
πρέπουσαν' ἡ γὰρ ποιητικὴ ἴσως οὐ ταπεινή, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πρέπουσα λόγῳ. The concluding 
words might perhaps be translated: ‘the 
style of poetry is, no doubt (ἴσως, non 
dubitantis sed cum modestia gquadam asseve- 
rantis), the opposite of mean, but it is not 
appropriate to prose.’ Cope’s ‘for though, 
it may be, poetical language is not tame,’ 
and Welldon’s ‘for a poetical style, although 
possibly not mean,’ hardly suggest with 
sufficient clearness the idea in the writer’s 
mind. Aristotle recognises (het. ili. cc. 
I, 2), at one and the same time, that the 
language of poetry was in his own day 
approximating to that of prose, and yet 
that ‘the diction of prose and the diction 
of poetry are distinct,’ and that in prose 
there are fewer opportunities of deviation 
from the ordinary idiom, the subject-matter 


of prose being humbler. [Notwithstanding 
the absence of the article, which seems to 
have troubled Cope and the translators, the 
sense conveyed by ἀρετή both in the Poetics 
and in the Rhetoric is ‘the excellence,—the 
perfection,—of style consists in being clear 
without being mean,’ etc. The excellence 
which Aristotle recognises is one, though 
it may have more than one side. With 
regard to the presence or absence of the 
article, cp. Ahet. iii. 12 εἴπερ ὀρθῶς ὥρισται 
ἡ ἀρετὴ τῆς λέξεως, and iii. 5 ἔστι δ᾽ ἀρχὴ 
τῆς λέξεως τὸ ἑλληνίζειν. 

(2) In iii. 6 would not ‘amplitude’ be a 
better equivalent for ὄγκος than ‘dignity’? 
The latter is the traditional and accepted 
rendering, but it sorts ill with the examples 
actually given by Aristotle. One of the 
recipes for the attainment of ὄγκος is, ‘To 
use the description instead of the name: 
as by saying, not, “Circle”, but “A plane 
surface, every point on the Circumference 
of which is equally distant from the centre.”’ 
(With this we are tempted to compare or 
contrast Aristotle’s own διὸ οὐδεὶς οὕτω 
γεωμετρεῖν διδάσκει, iii, 1.) The other 
instances are of the same kind: their word- 
ing is the opposite of concise, as Aristotle 
himself in most cases points out. The 
example from Antimachus (a description by 
negatives) would doubtless, if we had it in 
full, illustrate the epithet ¢mzdus applied to 
him by Catullus. ὄγκος, in its rhetorical 
acceptation, stands on the border-line between 
praise and blame. ‘Amplitude,’ or possibly 
‘grandeur,’ may therefore serve the turn, 
while ‘dignity’ can be reserved for σεμνότης 
which, as a personal characteristic, is no 
worse than a ‘tempered and decent oppres- 
siveness’ (μαλακὴ καὶ εὐσχήμων βαρύτης, 
ii. 17). 

(3) In iii. 3 Alcidamas’ description of the 
Odyssey as καλὸν ἀνθρωπίνου βίου κάτοπτρον 
is, as is customary, translated ‘a fair mirror 
of human life.’ Perhaps it would be better, 
here, to say ‘looking-glass’ rather than 
‘mirror.’ There is nothing to startle us in 
‘mirror, which has now become one of the 
commonest metaphors in the language. But 
the context shows that Aristotle is thinking 
of those novel and violent comparisons 
which tend to give an air of unreality to 
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the passages in which they are found. We 
cannot fully understand why he condemned 
what has since proved so serviceable and 
popular a metaphor. But in the same 
sentence is quoted the description of philo- 
sophy as ‘an outpost that threatens the 
laws’ (ἐπιτείχισμα τῶν νόμων); and this 
metaphor of ‘hostile fortress,’ being less trite 
to us, may help us to enter into his point 
of view,—that of the essential incongruity of 
the things compared. 

The editor (whose special competence in 
this domain is so widely recognised) con- 
tributes many valuable notes of his own. 
In iii. 11, §15 he explains the words ‘this is 
like the Carpathian and the hare’ as ‘a 
proverbial reference to the Carpathian, who 
imported a pair of rabbits into the island 
between Crete and Rhodes, and lived to see 
the island overrun and devastated by their 
progeny.’ This explanation raises some 
interesting pajnts of natural history. And 
what is the ancient Greek word for ‘rabbit’? 
Is it AeBnpis? In a note on section 8 of 
the same chapter, he happily suggests ‘There 
is no bearing Baring’ as an English equi- 
valent for ᾿Ανάσχετος οὐκ ἀνασχετός. Baring 
is not an uncommon name in English ; but, 
were it otherwise, the present President of 
the Classical Association would no doubt 
view the pleasantry with much equanimity, 
remembering that (as Aristotle hastens to 
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add) such a pun with the negative holds 
good ‘ only if Anaschetos is disagreeable.’ 

There are many details in the translation 
and the notes which one would like to discuss 
did space permit. And the /hesoric itself 
opens up a boundless field for comment, 
with its sturdy common-sense, its splendid 
love of truth, and its amazing insight into 
the workings of the human heart. As an 
undergraduate one is struck perhaps chiefly 
by its austerity. In later years one feels 
more fully the hidden warmth with which 
Aristotle commends the good rhetoric that 
expounds the truth persuasively, in preference 
to the bad rhetoric that deludes by the 
tinsel of style and by unworthy appeals to 
our emotions. ‘The greatness of the Rhetoric 
is best appreciated when it is compared and 
contrasted with the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, 
—a treatise which, after the, publication of 
the Azbeh Papyri, must be referred, with 
even greater probability than before, to 
Aristotle’s own age. To this comparison 
the present writer hopes to recur in an 
article, to be published elsewhere, on ‘The 
Rhetorics attributed to Aristotle.’ He may 
then have an opportunity of dwelling still 
further upon the excellence of Jebb’s trans- 
lation, which should have a wide circula- 
tion not only among students of the 
ancient classics but among cultivated readers 
generally. 

W. Ruys Ropers. 


GAULISH BAS RELIEF. 


Recueil Général des Bas Reliefs de la Gaule 
Romaine. Par EMILE ESPERANDIEU. 
Tome 1° (ες Maritimes, Alpes Cot- 
tiennes, Corse, Narbonnatse), Paris, 1907. 
Tome 2™. Aguitaine, Paris, 1908. 


PRoFEssoR MICHAELIS, in a new edition of 
his Century of Archaeological Discoveries, will 
have to give in his table of epoch-making 
dates the year 7907, for it saw the publica- 
tion of the first volume of the great Recueil 
which Commandant Espérandieu is compiling 
of all the ancient works of art of the Gallo. 
Roman period. That the Recueil is not one 


of those mighty works which flag soon after 
inception is proved by the appearance of a 
second volume at the close of 1908—at an 
interval of scarce a year from the appearance 


of the first. Only those who have tried this 
kind of work, even on a restricted scale, can 
appreciate the ‘courage’ (a word which 
Espérandieu need not disclaim as ‘ excessive’ 
in the present instance) and the patience and 
generous devotion which it entails. The 
work is subsidised by the State, and has the 
support of the most learned men in France, 
having been—if I mistake not—largely in- 
spired by the indefatigable zeal of the 
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illustrious Curator of the Museum of Saint 
Germain, yet Espérandieu alone is responsible 
for the actual work and the immense prepara- 
tory labour of taking or obtaining photographs 
or other illustrations of every sculpture, 
however fragmentary, found on the soil of 
ancient Gaul. From the title the work 
appears to be restricted to reliefs, but already 
in the first volume Espérandieu had seen 
the wisdom of adding important or unknown 
works in the round. In the second volume 
he so far enlarges his scope, without, how- 
ever. modifying his title, as to include both 
classes systematically, and promises that an 
appendix shall at an early date make good 
omissions from vol. i. For the work itself, 
its detail, its thoroughness, the lucidity of 
the descriptions, and for the illustrations 
(comparatively excellent, if we have regard to 
the moderate price of the work) we can have 
nothing but gratitude and admiration, feel- 
ings, however, not perhaps entirely unmixed 
with envy when we reflect that nothing of 
similar importance and utility has been 
attempted for the scattered and sadly 
neglected sculptures of Roman Britain. 

The words de da Gaule Romaine are in- 
dicative of provenance only, not of period, 
and cover all antique sculptured work found 
in Gaul, whether Greek, Roman, Gallo-Greek 
or Gallo-Roman, and even some examples of 
native art anterior to the Roman conquest. 
We may regret that Espérandieu does not 
more often discriminate between the different 
classes, at any rate where to do so is obviously 
easy; but he is careful to forestall this 
criticism by explaining that he aims solely at 
a Corpus of monuments, and, as a rule, omits 
archaeological discussion as being more in 
place in monographs. In the main he is 
right not to obscure ascertained data by 
theories and controversies in a work where the 
chief aim must be permanent value. Yet in 
the bibliography of the Arch of Carpentras 
(vol. i. p. 179) we miss any reference to 
Furtwangler, Zropaion von Adambkiisst, p. 
503, plate xi. 3. Moreover, in Furtwangler’s 


‘view that the splendid sculptures reflect as 


late as the reign of Tiberius a living Hellenic 
tradition, Espérandieu would have found his 
own dating confirmed (p. 181). In the 
discussion on the Arch of Orange and the 


monument of Saint Rémy the opinions of 8, 
Reinach and of Ed. Courbaud are cited— 
why not those of Furtwangler on the dating 
of Orange,' of those of Wickhoff (Roman Art, 
p. 66 and p. 70) on the art of the monument 
of Saint Rémy? It is impossible, by the 
way, to avoid noticing with regret that, ‘ faute 
d’un échafaudage,’ the sculptures of so 
historic and splendid a monument as the Arch 
of Orange are illustrated from unsatisfactory 
photographs of casts. 

The arrangement adopted is geographical, 
The first volume embraces the wonderful art 
of Southern Gaul—of that Greek Gaul which 
Ernst Maass has lately written about so elo- 
quently. This volume includes the Arch of 
Susa, with its curious reliefs, which, in spite 
of Ferrero and Studnizcaka, are less known 
than discussed. Among the vast number of 
illustrations, mostly of unfamiliar and many 
of admirable works, students of all periods of 
ancient art are likely to find much to interest 
them. A fine piece of Greek work from the 


late fifth century is given on p. 65, No. 72, 


and there are important Graeco-Roman 
copies like the Athena of Poitiers, discovered 
as lately as 1902, and already published by 
M. Audouin in Monuments Ptot, ix. (1902). 
Besides the magnificent and already well 
known sarcophagi, such as that of Phaidra at 
Avignon, and the grand portraiture that 
includes such masterpieces as the Augustus 
from Martres Tolosanes, fine pieces of 
Augustan workmanship like the altar with 
oak leaves at Arles, we find the impressive 
series of Gallo-Roman Stelai displaying the 
serious ‘frontal’ art of Roman sepulchral 
art, relieved now and again by the pathetic 
charm of the reliefs of children or young 
people. While we get what are practically 
complete and accessible catalogues of the 
antiques of the larger Provincial Museums 
(Marseilles, Arles, Toulouse, Bordeaux), 
every minor locality has been visited and 
searched. The arches of Cavaillon and 
Carpentras, those of the Roman bridge at 
Saint Chamas, enrich in this accessible form 


1 Since writing the above the date of the Arch of 
Orange seems to have been fixed in the generation 
before Tiberius by S. Reinach’s paper, Comptes 
Rendus de [Académie des Inscriptions, 1909, pp- 


513-518. 
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our picture of ancient Gaul. Everywhere we 
find the massive splendour of native Roman 
conceptions asserting itself by the side with 
the traditions, now becoming academic and 
stereotyped, derived from earlier Classic art, 
as in that grand statue of a Gaulish soldier 
(vol. i. p. 210, No. 271) who already has 
more about him of the mediaeval knight 
than of the pagan hero. 
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As Espérandieu gives many monuments 
which though now in foreign museums were 
found in Gaul, he should find a place in the 
promised appendix to vol. i. for the fine 
Roman group of the Flavian epoch and the 
Roman statue, both from Apt and now in the 
Chatsworth collection (Furtwingler Journa/ 
of Hellenic Studies, xxi., 1900, plates 14 and 


15). EvuGENIE STRONG. 


HERCULANEUM. 


Herculaneum—Fast, Present, and Future. 
By CuarLes WALDSTEIN, Litt. D., Ph.D., 
London: Macmillan ἃ Co., 1908. 8vo. 


LL.D., and LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A. 
Pp. xxii, 324. 


59 Illustrations. 215. net. 


Buried Herculaneum. By EtTuHet Ross 
BaRKER. London: Adam and Charles 
Black, 1908. 8vo. xvi, 253. Nine 
plans and 64 plates. 7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR WALDSTEIN’S book is a study in 
diplomacy, the story of a coup d’état that 
‘failed. The failure of this great attempt to 
bring about a complete and systematic ex- 
cavation of Herculaneum, with the assist- 
ance of the most skilled archaeologists of 
every nation, and with strong financial 
support drawn from as many sources, was 
not due to lack of enthusiasm on the Pro- 
fessor’s part. His enthusiasm is shown in 
every line, and the correspondence in 
Appendix I. is sufficient evidence of his 
activity in many capitals. The attempt was 
magnificent, but was it wisely conceived ? 
Had Professor Waldstein as intimate an 
experience of Italian archaeologists as of 
Greek, we doubt whether he would have so 
marshalled his forces. 

Both nations are proud, both are apt to 
resent even advice. But the race of archaeo- 
logists in Greece is yet young. They are 
still willing to learn from outside, and wisely 
accept competent advice. Their museums 
are few, and their curators are eager for new 
things. In Italy archaeologists are many, and 
they want work, telling work such as news- 
papers will hasten to publish and correspon- 


dents will transmit to the world. The plan, 
particularly as in its conception it might 
appear to them, divided the vast cost, it is 
true, but divided also the fame and the 
applause. Further, its approach was heralded 
with royal salutes, and the Italian shrank in 
dismay, and, without his accustomed courtesy 
we must confess, retired. But let us imagine 
the plight of 2] Re d’Jtalia covering with his 
shield an unfortunate native archaeologist 
pursued by the invectives of the Kaiser and 
President Roosevelt! It was unlikely, but it 
was possible, and therefore it must never be. 

In Part II. Professor Waldstein waxes 
eloquent in his dream of the manner in which 
he would have Herculaneum excavated. The 
scale is great: it is the millennium of 
archaeology, a very fellowship of saintly 
scholars. But the details are not new, are 
not in fact materially different from what 
any school would plan, if only they had a 
worthy site and were assured of a sufficient 
sum. A central telephone office connected 
with every trench would be a great boon to 
many a harassed director. A fence even of 
barbed wire to keep out the curious would 
preserve many from the sin of wrath. Ledger 
clerks to enter up the day-books would 
release many a sleepy excavator who has 
been at the ‘dig’ since 6 a.m. The Pro- 
fessor is indeed right in insisting on a pre- 
liminary survey by a competent engineer for 
the tramway-lines and the position of the 
‘dump.’ Olympia and Delphi have shown 
archaeologists how this can be done. It is 
also a question whether nations and their 
archaeologists should not insist on a financial 
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guarantee corresponding to the probable 
amount necessary to clear a site thoroughly. 
Partial excavation destroys landmarks, deters 
successors, and may mislead rather than assist 
scholars. 

Is Professor Waldstein right in thinking 
that isolated excavation by schools as in 
Greece is bad? We doubt it. Assuming 
that international excavation is improbable, 
and the present failure shows the improba- 
bility, is it better that one nation should 
excavate, as in Italy, and others stand by and 


’ criticise with acerbity, or that each school 


should dig its best and the peace of private 
enterprise be upon the land ? 

The interest of the book is however great, 
the enthusiasm contagious, and we can 
wholeheartedly admire both the magnificence 
of the volume in which the afo/ogia appears, 
and the magnanimity with which he treats 


the ungrateful opposition. The plates are 
on the whole good, though text and plate 
mutually ignore relationship, and the items 
in the ‘ List of Principal Objects which can 
be identified as coming from Herculaneum’ 
in Appendix III. can only with some re- 
search be identified with the plates in which 
they appear. 

In these respects Miss Barker’s book is 
superior. She gives a rapid survey of the 
buildings excavated, the papyri, the marbles 
and bronzes, and the inscriptions found 
there, a good bibliography and catalogues. 
The plates are described in the text, and 
their numbers are given in the catalogues. 
This systematic care gives the book con- 
siderable value, though much of the informa- 
tion is elementary and unsuited to a treatise 


on so specialised a subject. 
A. M. DaNnieL. 


LETHABY’S GREEK STUDIES, Parts III anp IV. 


Greek Buildings represented by fragments in 
the British Museum. Partiii, The Parthe- 
non and its Sculptures. Part iv, The 
Theseum, Erechtheum and other works. 
London: B. T. Batsford. 1908. οὐ" x 6”. 
2 vols. (4 to complete). iii, 76 pages; iv, 
65 pages. Many line drawings and a few 
process blocks. iii, 35. net ; iv, 35. 6d. net. 


IF the two concluding parts of Prof. Lethaby’s 
series have not quite the same interest as the 
other two, it is mostly by fault of subject. 
Ephesus and the Mausoleum are made re- 
constructive studies in a way which is im- 
possible in dealing with the Parthenon and 
the remaining architectural fragments of 
Greek work in the Museum. 

The part dealing with the Parthenon— 
primarily the sculpture—is really of value 
as an architectonic study. One cannot but 
admire both the freshness of the treatment 
‘and the thoroughness with which the work 
is examined piece by piece. 

These sculptures are surely as much to 
the practical art worker as to the archaeolo- 
gist, and Prof. Lethaby’s treatment of them is 


that of an art worker, though he has by no | 


means neglected the recorded study of others 
both in literature and drawings. 

After all, it is just the artist’s point of 
view, properly governed, which is most 
wanted now. There is already such a body 
of appreciation and such a mass of opinion 
walling round this Holy of Holies of Greek 
art, that we have to turn in the end to the 
kind of man who sees and feels the work as 
if he had done it himself. 

To be more precise, then, the value of the 
present study lies mainly in its practical 
and constructive analysis and synthesis of 
the fragments, which is largely helped by the 
illustrations. One can follow these right 
through and find very few gaps. 

The line treatment adopted throughout is 
good,-as alsc is the attention paid to 
such vital matters (for the artist) as massing, 
jointing, sections of material, and colour. 
The illustrations, apparently by the author, 
may be divided into two classes, careful and 
quite admirable drawings of the metopes 
and important pediment figures, and looser 
but still expressive sketches, almost invariably 
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quite sufficient for their purpose. There 
is often feeling in the latter, too, enough and 
to spare ; see, for example, the upper hand 
of Athena on p. 92. 

Prof. Lethaby can also write even about 
the Parthenon figures most excellently well. 
‘The pediments,’ he says, ‘ were stone books 
of Genesis and the Covenant, the metopes 
were chapters from the Books of Kings and 
Chronicles ; the frieze, representing the pre- 
sent relation of the gods to the chosen city 
at the great feast of Athena, was a sort of 
Psalm of rejoicing’; and again, in speaking 
of the pediment figures—‘ To examine them 
from steps is a revelation, the muscular back 
and shoulders of the Theseus, the soft 
rounded arms of the Demeter and the wife 
of Cecrops—strong, yet almost flowing, in 
extraordinary beautiful curves—the bare 
shoulder of one of the Fates, the startled 
horses of the Sun, the perfect pose of the 
llissus, the variety of texture and fold in the 
draperies of the goddesses, the dainty button- 
ing of the sleeve, the big folds of skirts and 
mantles, the great restful forms, and the 
resistless energy of the cutting are all wonder- 
ful and lovely. Most wonderful of all is 
the great spirit which fills out and transcends 
the forms. They are not mere statues, they 
are creatures proper to temples born in 
marble. The Fates are as majestic as 
mountains.’ 

Due attention is paid to the excellent draw- 
ing of Pars and Carrey. The architectural 
relationship of the sculptures to one another is 
sufficiently explained by the account of the 
building at the beginning, which serves also 
to connect this section of the series with the 
others, and is no more than enough for that 
purpose in a part which is three-fourths 
sculpture. 

In the fourth section, ‘The Theseum, 
the Erechtheum and other works.’ ‘There 
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are so many ‘other works’ that the whole 
becomes almost too large a mouthful to 
digest, and is rather like reading a dictionary; 
but at any rate it would be difficult to get 
more about the many buildings dealt with in 
the space at disposal. In this and the 
previous section some of the architectural 
descriptions are written, as it were, in a kind 
of shorthand, and leave almost too much to 
the imagination. 

The ordinary reader will probably find 
Part IV a mass of technical information. 
It is, much more than the other, written 
exclusively for the architectural student, and 
to him it should be most valuable. 

A few of the interesting points of detail 
that are mentioned may be noticed here: 
p. 148—The cymatium at Rhamnus (and 
possibly at the Theseum?) was continued 
along the fianks as a gutter: p. 154—the 
Ilissus Temple, according to Stuart, had a 
palmette ornament painted ’on its architrave : 
p. 158—the (earlier) anta cap of the Niké 
Temple resembled when finished the similar 
cap of the Erechtheum, but the result was 
attained by painting, not carving: p. 164— 
the bringing of the anta neck-band on to the 
columns of the Erechtheum allies their 
capitals with the Corinthian [V.2.—this is 
not a fact only, it is an idea of great value] : 
p. 166—the palmettes on these capital neck- 
bands are irregularly spaced, so that there are 
19 palmettes to 24 flutes. 

Another opinion of value is that the 
Bassae Temple is probably very late fifth 
century. 

Attention is drawn to the insufficient 
exhibition of the noble fragment of the head 
from Rhamnus. 

The publishers issue the booklets sepa- 
rately, and also as a bound volume with a 
short index. 

THEODORE FYFE. 
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Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen 
Agypten Beitrag sur Kulturgeschichte 
des Hellenismus. Vol. 11. Leipzig und 
Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1908. ὅνο. 
Pp. vi, 417. Unbound, M. 14; bound, 
M. 17. 


Tuis volume concludes Dr. Otto’s lengthy 
and important monograph on the religious 
organization of Egypt during the Ptolemaic 
and Roman periods, of which the first volume 
appeared in 1905. The present instalment 
follows the lines laid down in the author's 
preface to the first volume, dealing with the 
organization and the social and political 
position of the priesthood, the revenues and 
administration of the temples, and the like, 
but not, except as regards single points, with 
the religion itself, nor with the Jewish and 
Christian churches. The author shows in 
this volume the same care and thoroughness 
which was evident in the first, and within the 
limits observed has treated his subject exhaus- 
tively. A list of additions and corrections to 
both volumes is given at the end ; that these 
are numerous is not surprising in view of the 
constant yearly additions to our knowledge 
of the period covered. 

The volume begins with a chapter (the 
fifth) on the expenses of the temples. ‘This 
is in continuation of the fourth chapter, 
dealing with their revenues, with which the 
previous volume concluded, and is followed 
by one treating of the administration both of 
the temples themselves and of their posses- 
sions. The author shows an exemplary 
caution in distinguishing between facts and 
hypotheses, but it must be acknowledged 
that in these two chapters the hypotheses 
are the more numerous, and that on many 
points there is at present too little evidence 
to justify any very positive conclusion. Otto’s 
treatment of the questions discussed fur- 
nishes however an admirable summary of our 
present knowledge, though doubtless not a 
few of his conclusions will require modifica- 
tion later. A not unimportant part of the 
expenses of the temples consisted of taxes ; 
and a useful list of these, alphabetically 


HELLENISM IN EGYPT. 


arranged, is given, with a discussion of each 
item: It seems however a mistake to divide 
them into ‘Gebiihren’ and ‘Steuern.’ Of 
the sixth chapter a considerable portion is 
occupied by the discussion of the administra- 
tion of temple property by the state, in 
which the author examines in detail the 
evidence of ostraca and other documents. 
A good deal of the argument here is some- 
what conjectural. 

The last two chapters, relating respectively 
to the social position of the priests and to 
the relations between state and ‘church’ (as 
Otto justifiably terms the hierarchy), are of 
most general interest. The author’s examin- 
ation of the evidence as to the education and 
general culture of the priests leads him to 
the conclusion that these have been greatly 
exaggerated by. ancient, and after them by 
modern, writers; and the evidence strongly 
favours his view. The value of his discus- 
sion of the morals of the priesthood is 
somewhat lessened by the paucity of 
evidence; and though he seems inclined 
to the opinion ‘dass man iiberhaupt deren 
Moral nicht zu hoch einschitzen darf,’ 
the instances of irregular conduct by 
members of the priesthood which he quotes 
are hardly sufficient to justify any confident 
conclusion, since they are comparatively few, 
and, as the author admits, the documents 
preserved on papyrus are such as would 
more naturally mention violations of the law, 
civil or moral, than its observance. The 
last chapter gives an admirable outline of the 
relations between the state and the religious 
community, and shows clearly that through- 
out the whole period covered the state was 
careful to maintain the upper hand. As the 
author concludes, ‘in dem Kampf zwischen 
Staat und Kirche, dem wir in der Welt- 
geschichte allenthalben begegnen, hat im 
alten Agypten schliesslich der Staat auf der 
ganzen Linie gesiegt.’ 

The volume concludes with full and useful 
indices: of subjects, of Greek words, of gods 
and temples, of the eponymous priests, and 
of sources. 


H. 1. Bats. 
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NEWS AND 


PROPRIETORSHIP OF THE 
CLASSICAL REVIEW 
AND CLASSICAL QUARTERLY. 


THE arrangement foreshadowed in the 
November number has now been completed. 
The Classical Review and Classical Quarterly 
have become the property of the Classical 
Association, and will in future be controlled 
by a Board of seven Managers nominated for 
the purpose by the Council of the Association. 
But in consideration of contributions kindly 
made or promised to the Purchase Fund by 
the Philological Societies of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Council of the Classical 
Association will appoint one member of the 
seven on the nomination of each of the 
Societies. 

The Board has been constituted by the 
Council as follows : 

Mr. S. H. ButcHer, M.P. (appointed 
Chairman at the first meeting of the Board). 

Professor R. S. Conway (appointed 
Treasurer). 

Professor J. W. MacxalL, Professor F. 
HAvVERFIELD, Mr. ERNEST HARRISON, M.A., 
were appointed by the Council de swo. 

Professor W. RipGEway, has been ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the Cambridge 
Philological Society; and a representative 
will shortly be appointed by the Oxford 
Philological Society. 

The Board has met and requested the 
present Editors of the Review and Quarterly 
to continue their office for 1910. Thé size 
of the journals will be maintained as hereto- 
fore; but some reductions in the subscriptions 
are made to members of the Classical Asso- 


COMMENTS 


ciation and of either of the two Philological 
Societies. 

Full particulars of these changes will be 
found in the circular which will be issued 
simultaneously with this number of the 
Review. Some account of the steps which 
have led to this consummation, with a full 


* list of the friends of the Classical Association 


who have subscribed to the Purchase Fund, 
will be published in the next number of 
either the Classical Review or the Classical 
Quarterly. Among the subscribers to whom 
the Board desire to render especial thanks 
must be mentioned the Prime Minister, the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Collins, Lord Cromer, 
Lord Curzon, and Lord Halsbury. 

Books for review should be sent to Mr. 
J. Murray, 50a Albemarle St., W., who has 
been appointed publisher to the Classical 
Journals Board. 


WE hope to publish later an account of 
the Wasps at Cambridge: but we should like 
now to enter a protest against the encroach- 
ment of music upon these plays. This is 
not only improper because it was not so in 
Greece; the music, however agreeable in 
itself, sometimes interferes with the speeches 
of the actors, and nearly always drowns the 
chorus. When not a word of the chorus is 
intelligible, this part becomes a bore; and 
there is no reason why a Greek chorus 
should not be intelligible when every word 
sung by a chorus in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operas is easily heard. The enunciation was 
the weak point of this play. No one spoke 
well, and most very badly. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Publishers and Authors forwarding Books for review are asked to send at the same time a note of 
the price. 
** Excerpts and Extracts from Pertodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
stated to be separately published. 


Aristophanes and Others. By Herbert Richards, M.A. 
72”x 5”. Pp. xii+398. London, Grant Richards. 
1909. Cloth, 7s. net. 


Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Athens. By 
Maurice Croiset. Translated by James Loeb, A.B. 
9’ x 52”. Pp. xx+192. London, Macmillan & Co. 


1909. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri 


Bacon (Roger) 
Metapliysica Fratris Rogeri 


Baconi. Fasc. I. 


ordinis fratrum minorum de viciis contractis in 
studio theologie. Omnia quae supersunt nunc 
primum edidit Robert Steele. 82" x 53”. Pp. 
viiit+ 56. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1909. 55. 
net. ($1.75.) 

Bacon (Roger) Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri 
Baconi. Fasc. II. Liber primus communium natu- 
ralium fratris Rogeri. Partes prima et secunda 
edidit Robert Steele. 53”. Pp. vix 138. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1909. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Clark (Albert Curtis) Fontes Prosae Numerosae, 
collegit A. C. C. οὔ χοῦ". Pp. 48. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 1909. Paper-boards, 4s. 6d. 
net. 


Dix (C. M.) First Latin Lessons, with English 
Exercises based on the text. For the use of pre- 
paratory and all types of secondary schools. 
62?” x 44”. Pp. xii+268. London, Rivingtons. 
1909. Cloth, 2s. 

Fitshugh (T.) The Sacred Tripudium. University 
of Virginia: Bulletin of the School of Latin, No. 3. 
Second Edition. 10”x6}”. Pp. 64. Charlottes- 
ville, Va., Anderson Bros. 75 cents. 


Hill (G. F.) Historical Roman Coins from the earliest 
times to the reign of Augustus. 9}"x 52”. Pp. 
xviili+192. With 15 plates. London, Constable 
ἃ Co. 1909. Cloth, Ios. 6a. net. 


Hoadley (H.) The Authenticity and Date of the 
Sophoclean Ajax, 1040-1420. (Doctor’s Diss.) 
9” x6". Pp. viilit52. Lancaster, Pa., New Era 


Printing Co. 1909. 

Hodges (A. L.) Caesar’s Gallic War, I.-VII. Edited 
by A. L. H. (AMacmillan’s Latin Series.) x 
54”. - Pp. xvi+522. New York. 1909. Cl. 
$1.25 net. 


Horace. Q. Horati Flacci Saturarum liber II. Edited 
with introduction and notes by James Gow, Litt. D. 
(Pitt Press Series.) 62" x Pp. xxviiit+ 136. 
Cambridge, University Press. 1909. Cloth, 2s. 

Kalinka et Zingerle. Commentationes Aenipontanae, 
quas edunt E. Kalinka et A. Zingerle. IV. Dber- 
sicht iiber philologische MSS. aus tirolischen Biblio- 
theken, von A. Zingerle. Zur Wiirdigung Polzans 
von 6. Miiller. De Codice Aenipontano 579 quo 
continetur Ovidi Remedia Amoris: J. Lechner. 
οὗ" x 74". Pp. 104. Ad Aeni Pontem, Wagner. 1908. 


Kinfur (W. E. J.) De Lysidis Dialogi Origine 
tempore Consilio. (Doctor’s Diss.) 9”x6". Pp. 
122. Zwollae, Willink. Cl. 


A Latin Anthology. (Golden Treasury Series.) 
63" x 4}". Pp. xii+188. London, Macmillan ἃ 
Co. 1909. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Lecker (P.) De Photis et Aretha Lexicorum Scrip- 
toribus. (Doctor’s Diss.) 8?” x52”. Pp. 92. 
Bonn, University Press. 1909. 

Nilsson (M. P.) Timbres Amphoriques de Lindos, 
publiés avec une étude sur les timbres amphoriques 
rhodiens. (Ac. Roy. des Sc. et des Lettres de 
Danamark; extr. de Bull. de l’année, 1909, No. 
1-4.) 9}”x 52”. Pp. 1-180, 349-540. Plates. 
Copenhagen, Luno. 1909. 

Oldfather (W. A.) Livy i. 26 and the Supplician 
jus maiorum. Extracted from the Trans. of the 
Am. Phil. Ass. XXXIX. οὐ" x63”. Pp. 49-72. 


1909. 
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Ovid. P. Ovidi Nasonis Metamorphoseon liber ITT. 
Edited, with introduction and notes [and with 
or without vocabulary], by M. Cartwright, M.A. 
(Wales). 7$”x5”. Pp. 110. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 1909. Cloth, 2s. (50 ς.) 


Fearce (J. W. E.) Caesar Imperator. An elemen- 
tary Latin reader with vocabulary and exercises on 
the text. (Demt’s Classical Series.) 63" x 4". Pp. 
vili+126. London, J. M. Dent ἃ Co. 1909, 
Linen boards, 1s. 4d. 


Peet (T. Eric) The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy 
and Sicily. 9” x σῇ". Pp. 528. With 275 illustra- 
tions in the text, 4 maps and 6 plates. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 1909. Cloth, 16s. net. ($5.25.) 


Plato. The Ion of Plato, with introduction and notes 
by St. George Stock, M.A. 73”x6". Pp. xvi+ 
18+26. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1909. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. (60 c.) 


Prentice. See Syria. 


alli (Augustus) Christians at Mecca. Illustrated. 
5". Pp. x+284. London, William Heine- 
mann. 1909. Cloth, 5s. net. 


Saunders (C.) Costume in Roman Comedy. By C. 
S. Instructor in Latin, Vassar College. 7” x 5”. 
Pp. 146. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1909. Cl. $1.25 net. ἢ 

δέάεν (T. K.) The Participle in Plautus, Petronius, 
and Apuleius. (Doctor’s Diss.) By T. K. S. 
10” x γᾷ". Pp. 70. Chicago, University Press, 
1909. 83 cents post free. 

Syvta. Greek and Latin Inscriptions in Syria. Sect, 
B. Northern Syria. Part 2. Il Anderin, Keratin, 
Marata. Part 3. Djebel Kihaand Djebel Wastanih. 
By W. K. Prentice. (Publications of the lrinceton 
University Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 
1904-1905.) 12%”x10". Pp. 43-120. Leyden, 
(Late) Brill. 1909. 

Tesson (Li) Le Francais Fonétique. Revue Trimes- 
trielle devouée a la propagation de la langue 
francaise et au progrés des méthodes d’enseignement. 
84”"x 5%”. Pp. 44. Paris, Amat. Oct. 1909. 
2 fr. per annum, 50 c. a part. 

Weise (O.) Language and Character of the Roman 
People. Translated, with additional notes and 
references, for English readers, by H. A. Strong, 
LL.D., and A. N. Campbell, B.A. 9#” x6". Pp. 
x+260. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner. 1909. 
Cl. 6s. net. 

Williams (C. B.) The Participle in the Book of 
Acts. (Doctor’s Diss.) 94” x 63’. Pp. 80. Chicago, 
University Press. 1909. 54 cents post free. 


Zielinski (Prof.) Our Debt to Antiquity. By Pro- 
fessor Zielinski. Translated, with introduction and 
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I.—GENERAL INDEX. 


A. 


A. (J. D.), on the learner’s point of view, 1 ff. 
Abbott’s Silanus the Christian, noticed, 137a, ὃ 
Abrahams’ (Miss) Greek Dress: a Study of the 
Costumes worn in Ancient Greece from Pre- 
Hellenic Times to the Hellenistic Age, noticed, 
435 ἕ, 
Acts of Thomas, the, 85a 
— Culture, connection of with Servia, 
209 ff. 
Aegeus episode (Med. 663-763), the, 189), f. 
Aeschylus, Ag. 194 (= 204 Verrall), note on, 115 
489-502, redistribution of parts in, 
181 ff. 
1146 sqq., note on, Io f. 
Pers. 274 sqq., note on, Ila 
Africa, sea-finds and excavations in, 1406, ὃ 
Agar (T. L.), notice of Allen’s Homeri Opera, 
iii., iv., 50 ff. 
‘agglutinative ’ verbs, 30, f. 
Alcaeus, a new fragment of, 72 ff.— 
(a) commentary, 730, f. 
(b) critical notes, 720, f. 
(c) text, 72a, b 
(4) translation, 73a 
the Berlin-Aberdeen fragment of, 241 ff.— 
(a) commentary, 242), f. 
(b) critical notes, 242a, b 
(c) text, 242a 
(4) translation, 242b 
the Στασιωτικά of, 241a, ὃ 
‘alive ’ and ‘ dead ’ languages, 2a 
Allen (T. W.), notice of Ludwich’s I/iad, vol. ii., 
17a, b 
Allen’s Homeri Opera, iii., iv. (Odyssea, i.-xxiv.), 
noticed, 50 ff. : see also 25) 
comparisons with Ludwich’s text, 51, f. 
with Monro’s (1901) text, 52a 
doubtful lines and brackets, 528, f. 
MSS. of, 50 f. 
paragogic v, 52b 
‘ poetical licence ’ in metre, 52a, ὃ 
suggestions for improvement, 52a, b 
treatment of the augment, 515 
of the digamma, 51a 
of the gen. in -o0, 51a, ὃ 
ancient philosophy and the history of medicine, 
172a 
Anderson-Spiers’ The Avrchitecture of Greece and 
Rome, noticed, 46 ff. 


NO. CCVI. VOL. XXIII. 


Anthropology and the Classics (ed. R. R. 
Marett), noticed, 123 ff. 
Apollodorus of Damascus, 22a, b 
Appian, B.C, ii. 74, note on, 254 f. 
Ara Pacis, family of Augustus on the, 2614, ὃ 
Arch of Orange, the, 2660 (and n.) 
ARCHAEOLOGY, 26 ff., 60 ff., 139 ff. 
‘ aretalogy,’ 84), f. 
Aristophanes, Ach. 912, the reading in, 44a, b 
the Chorus in, 90b με 
the ‘ Frogs ’ at Oxford, 93a, ὃ 
Aristotle’s Works, transl. of (edd. J. A. Smith 
and W. Ὁ. Ross), noticed, 110 f. 
arithmetical principles in the construction of 
poems, 132 ff. 
Arnobius, notes on, 81 f. 
Arnold (E. V.), notice of Bloomfield’s Vedic 
Concordance, 58b 
Ashby (T.), notice of Ehrle’s Roma Fig a 
Sisto V.: la pianta di Roma Du Pérac- 
Lafréry del 1577, 127 f. 
notice of Magoffin’s Study of the Topography 
and Municipal History of Praeneste, 232 f. 
on an important inscription relating to the 
Social War, 158 f. 
Asine, a common place-name, 2224 
the Laconian (Thue. iv. 54), 221 f. 
assonance and variety, 1226, f. 
Augustus and his policy, 227), ff. 


B. 


Bacon quoted, 240), 246b 

Bailey (C.), on Epicurus and Lucretius, 62 f. 
(see vol. xxii. 261 ἔ 

Barker’s (Miss) Buried Herculaneum, noticed, 


Basilides and dualism, gia, ὃ 
‘ Bassarica ’ of Dionysius, the, 223b 
Beare (J. I.), note on Plato, Rep. 440 B, 2504, ὃ 
Beare’s and Joachim’s transll. of Aristotle’s Parva 
Naturaliaand De Insecabilibus, noticed, 1196, ὃ 
Beeson’s Hegemonius : Acta Archelat, noticed, 
gia, b 
Bell (H. I.), a note on the ‘ Dionysiaca’ of 
Nonnus, 223), f. 
notice of Otto’s Priester und Tempel im 
hellenistischen Agypten, 270a, ὃ 
Birt’s Die Buchrolle in der Kunst : archoGlogisch- 
antiquarische Untersuchungen zum antiken 
Buchwesen, noticed, 56a, b 
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Blackwood’s Magazine, paper on ‘ Dead Bones’ 
in, 28a, b 
Blakeney (E. H.), notice of Abbott’s Silanus the 
Christian, 137a, ὃ 
Blass’ Die Eumeniden des Aischylos, noticed, 
ff 


12 ff. 
Bloomfield’s A Vedic Concordance, noticed, 58 
Bonus Eventus of Isca, the, 2614 
Booxs REcEIVED, 30 ff., 64a, ὃ, 94 ff., 143 f., 
175 f., 208a, b, 240a, b, 271 f. 
Brandt’s Eclogae Poetarum Latinorum, proposed 
new ed. of, 92a . 
Breiter’s M. Manilit Astronomica (Pars ii. Com- 
mentary), noticed, 137, f. 
Britain, excavations in, 60a 
British School at Rome, second open meeting of 
the, 1414, ὃ 
Brugmann’s Die Distributiven und die Kollectiven 
Numeralia der Indogermanischen 
Sprachen, noticed, 164 f. 
principles of Distributives, 1644 
varieties of Collective forms, 164) 
various uses of both, τόξα, ὃ 
Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammattk, 
vol. ii. (ed. 2, part i.), noticed, 
18 f. 
(ed. 2, part ii., section 1), noticed, 


258 ff. 
Buckland’s The Roman Law of Slavery, noticed, 


116 ff. 
Burckhardt-Gelzer’s Des Stephanos von Taron 
Armenische Geschichte, noticed, 45 f. 
Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy, noticed, 172a, ὃ 
Bury (R. G.), notice of Beare’s and Joachim’s 
transll. of Aristotle’s Parva Naturalia and 
De Insecabilibus, t19a, ὃ 
notice of Dittmeyer’s Aristotelis de Animalt- 
bus Historia, 121a, ὃ 
notice of Mommert’s Πορφυρίου ᾿Αφορμαὶ πρὸς 
τὰ νοητά, 137a 
notice of Mutschmann’s Divisiones quae 
vulgo dicuntur Aristoteleae, 120 f. 
notice of Ross’ transl. of Aristotle’s Meta- 
physica, 119), f. 
notice of Rudberg’s Textstudien zur Tier- 
geschichte des Arvistoteles, 121b 
notice of William’s Diogenis Οὐ densis 
Fragmenta, 203 f. 
Bury’s (J. B.) The Ancient Greek Historians, 
noticed, 226 f. 
‘ Thucydides Mythistoricus,’ 226, f. 
Thucydides’ ‘ two voices,’ 2274 
Butler (L.), Varia, 253 f. 
wis (H. E.) Post-Augustgn Poetry, noticed, 
193 fff. 


ς 


Caecilius of Calacte and his works, 202), f. 
and the Oxyrhynchus Papyri Commentary 
on Thucydides ii., 
Cagnat’s Les deux Camps de la Légion 1119 
Auguste ἃ Lambése d’aprés les fouilles récentes, 
noticed, 575 
Callander (T.), on Perta of Lycaonia, 7a, b 
Cambridge, the Wasps at, 271b 
Campbell quoted, 246d 
Carotti’s A History of Art, vols. i. and ii. (part 1), 
noticed, 2376 
Caspari (M. O. B.), note on Suetonius, Jul. 79, 2, 
189a, ὃ : see also 2406, ὃ 
Catullus and the Augustans, 90a 
Charles’ The Greek Versions of the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, noticed, 83 f. 
translated from a Hebrew original, ibid. 


Chase’s The Loeb Collection of Arretine Pottery, 
noticed, 57a 
decorative patterns in and Renaissance 
work, ibid. 
Cheesman (G. L.), on the date of the disappear- 
ance of Legio XXI. Rapax, 1554, ὃ 
chronological ‘ lateness ’ of a literature, 1964 
problem of Plato’s Dialogues, 1960, f. 
Cicero and Demosthenes on the incident of 
Cyrsilus, 38 f. 
Ciceronian clausulae, 1226 
Clark’s Q. Asconit Pediant Commentarit, noticed, 


Poggio and the Madrid transcript, 215 
Classical Association’s joint committee on Ter- 
minology, 59a 
proposed Vacation School, ibid. 
Classical Journal of Chicago, the, 28a, 92), f. 
Classical Quarterly, contents of, 28), f., 92a, ὃ, 
174a, ὃ; future of, 271a, ὃ 
Classical Review, future of, 239), 271a, ὃ 
Classical Society (T.C.D.), Mr. Justice Malden’s 
address to, 59b 
Classical study, the aims of (with special refer- 
ence to Public Schools), 33 ff. 
their enumeration, 34a 
studies and anthropology, 123 f. 
and Warren’s Death of Virgil, 97 ff. 
in S. Africa, 177 ff. 
Clemen’s Religionsgeschichtliche Evklarung des 
Neuen Testaments, noticed, 166 ff. 
Cluny MS. (No. 498) of Cicero, 138a 
Codices Blandinii of Horace, the, 2044 
‘ conglutinate ’ formantia, 19a 
Conjectures (D. A. Slater), 248 f. 
Conolly’s Nugae Latinae (ed. T. L. Papillon), 
noticed, 90b 
Consus and Conditor, 2625 
conversational Latin, 136a, ὃ 
Conway (R. 8.), notice of Brugmann’s Grundriss 
der Vergleichenden Grammatik, vol. ii. 
(ed. 2, parti.), 18 f. 
notice of Brugmann’s Grundriss der Ver- 
gleichenden Grammatik, vol. ii. -(ed. 2, 
part ii., section 1), 258 ff. 
Conway-Walters’ Limen: a First Latin Book, 
noticed, 134 ff. 
reply to review, 207 f. 
Copa, translation of the, 205 f. 
CoRRESPONDENCE, 62 f., 142a, ὃ, 207 f., 239 f. 
Corstopitum, excavations on the site of, 26 ff. 
hoard of coins at, 27b 
crasis in Sappho, 100a, 
Croiset’s Ménandre : l’ Arbitrage, noticed, 17106, f. 
Cruquius and the Codices Blandinti of Horace, 
2044 
Curcio’s Poeti Latini Minori, noticed, 163a, ὃ 
Curle (J.), notice of Walters’ Catalogue of Roman 
Pottery in the British Museum, 229 ff. - 
‘ cursus ’ of Latin prose, 122 
Cyrsilus (alias Lycides), the death of : a problem 
in authorities, 36 ff. 
was the latter name a patronymic ? 40a, ὃ 


D. 


Dahnhardt’s*Natursagen : eine Sammlung natur- 
deutender Sagen, Mérchen, Fabeln und Le- 
gender. I. Sagen zum altenTestament,noticed, 

f 


Daniel (A. M.), notice of Miss Barker’s Buried 
Herculaneum, 268b 
notice of Waldstein-Shoobridge’s Hercula- 
neum: Past, Present, and Future, 267 f. 
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De Witt and the Hollanders, 37) 
de Zulueta (F.), notice of Buckland’s The Roman 
Law of Slavery, 116 ff. 
decree by a consilium through the lex Iulia of 
90 B.c., 158, f. 
defence of Orestes, the, 217 f. 
dei certi and incerti, 262a, ὃ 
‘ delays ’ in recognition-scenes in Greek epic and 
tragedy, 
Delbriick’s Hellenistische Bauten in Latium (I. 
Baubeschreibungen), noticed, 230, f. 
Demosthenes and Cicero on the incident of 
Cyrsilus, 38 f. 
and Herodotus on the incident of Cyrsilus, 
390 (and n.) 
Meid, ὃ 158, note on, 258a, ὃ 
Desbriére’s Projets et Tentatives de Débarquement 
aux Iles britanniques, referred to, 77a, 79a, 
80a (and n.) 
Diels’ Die Fragmente der Vorsokvratiker. Griech- 
tsch und Deutsch, noticed, 48 ff. 
improvements in the 2nd edition, 488, f. 
‘ Dionysiaca ’ of Nonnus, note on the, 2230, f. 
Dionysius, de Demosthene c. 34 init., note on, 
187), ff. 
two parts of and the De Compositione, 1884, ὃ 
‘ direct method ’ in learning a language, 2a, 5 f., 
179b 
Dittmeyer’s Aristotelis de Animalibus Historia, 
noticed, 121a, ὃ 
Dobbs’ Philosophy and Popular Morals in An- 
cient Greece, noticed, 87a, b 
Dobson (J. F.), a new reading of the Hippolytus, 
f 


751. 

Domaszewski’s (von) Abhandlungen zur Rémt- 
schen Religion, noticed, 260 ff. 

Drachmann’s The Composition of Sophocles’ 
Antigone, translated, 212 ff. 

dual in Lesbian, the 103a, ὃ 

Du Pérac, work of, 1275 


E. 


Edmonds (J. M.), Greek prose rendering from 
R. L. Stevenson’s Walt Whitman, 139b 
on a new fragment of Alcaeus, 72 ff. 
on the Berlin-Aberdeen fragment of Al- 
caeus, 241 ff. 
on three fragments of Sappho, 99 ff. 
other fragments of Sappho, 156 ff. 

Ehrle’s Roma prima di Sisto V.: la pianta di 
Roma Du Pérac-Lafréry del 1577, noticed, 
τὰν 4, 

Ἑλληνισμός, the question of, 165), f. 

Ellis (A. I.), Varia, 246 f. 

Ellis (R.), notice of Unus Multorum’s Lately-dis- 
covered Fragments of Menander, 125 f. 

Ellis’ (R.) Appendix Vergiliana, noticed, 162 f. 

English representatives of non-equivalent Latin 

words, 1354, ὃ, 
translations of classical authors, noticed, 


541. 
Epicurus and Lucretius, 62 f. (see vol. xxii. 261 f.) 
Ernout’s Les Eléments dialectaux du Vocabulaire 
latin, noticed, 201 f. 
Recherches sur Emploi du Passif latin a 
V Epoque républicaine, noticed, 202b 
{Epws (Plato, Phaedrus) and Dialectic, 1974 
Espérandieu’s Recueil général des Bas-Reliefs de 
la Gaule romaine, vols. i. and ii., noticed, 265 ff. 
Euripides, attitude of towards death, 183 f.: 
see also 
authenticity of the Alcestis and Iphigenia 
in Aulis, 184b 


Euripides’ Hel. 962-974, note on, 145 f. 
Hippolytus, a new reading of, 75 f. 
Evelyn-White (H. G.), note on Herodas ii. 44 sq., 


430, f. 
translation of Theognis A. 69-86, 174) 
‘ exocentric ’)(‘ esocentric ’ compounds, 19a, ὃ 


F, 


Fairbanks’ Athenian White Lekythoi, noticed, 172b 

Ferrero’s The Greatness and Decline δ Rome, 
vol. v. (transl. by H. J. Chaytor), noticed, 
227 ff.: see also 25d 

Fisher (C. D.), notes on Tacitus, Histories, 233a,b 

fleet-speeds : a reply to Dr. Grundy, 184 ff. 

Forsdyke (E. J.), Monthly Record, 60 ff., 139 ff. 

notice of Birt’s Die Buchrolle in der Kunst, 
56a, ὃ 

Forster (E. 8.), 2 geographical note on Thuc. iv. 
54, 221 f. 

—s (R. H.), on the Corstopitum excavations, 
26 ff. 


Fowler (W. W.), notice of Domaszewski’s Ab- 
handlungen zur Rimischen Religion, 260 ff. 
Fox (A.), on a redistribution of the parts in 
Aeschylus, Ag. 489-502, 181 ff. 
France, excavations in, 1408, f. 
Fraser (J.), note on μέτασσαι, 82a, ὃ 
notice of Ernout’s Les Eléments dialectaux 
du Vocabulaire latin, 201 f. 
notice of Ernout’s Recherches sur l’Emploi 
du Passif latin al’ Epoque républicaine, 202b 
Friedlander’s Roman Life and Manners under the 
Early Empire (Magnus’ transl. of), noticed, 
2004, ὃ 
Fyfe (T.), notices of Lethaby’s Greek buildings 
represented by Fragments in the British 
Museum, 129 ff., 268 f. 


σ. 


G., on a representation of Sophocles’ Electra, 
1736, ὃ 
Garnsey (E. R.), paper on ‘ The Fall of Maecenas, 
in its bearing on the interpretation of Horace’ 
[read before the O.P.S.], 28 
Garnsey’s The Odes of Horace: a Translation and 
an Exposition, noticed, 87 f. 
influence of L. Licinius Murena in over- 
elaborated, 88a, b 
Garrod (H. W.), notice of Breiter’s M. Manilié 
Astronomica, 137), 1. 
notice of Curcio’s Poeti Latinit Minori, 163a,b 
notice of Ellis’ Appendix Vergiliana, 162 f. 
Gelzer—Burckhardt’s Des Stephanos von Taron 
Armenische Geschichte, noticed, 45 f. 
gender in Greek and Latin, 259a 
Gercke’s L. Annaet Senecae Opera quae supersunt, 
vol. ii. (‘Naturales Quaestiones ἡ, noticed, 


233 fi. 

Goodspeed (E. J.)-Owen (W. B.), on the review 
of their Homeric Vocabularies (vol. xxii. 128 f.), 
63b 

Gow (J.), on the Codices Blandinii, 2044 

Granger (F.), notice of Gundel’s De stellarum 

appellatione et veligione Romana, 53a, ὃ 
notice of Helm’s Lucian und Menipp, 858, f. 
notice of Reitzenstein’s Hellenistische Wun- 
dererzahlungen, 84 f. 
Greece, excavations in, 60 f. 
Greek plays, representation of, 75a, 1410, f., 
173a, ὃ 
the deus ex machina, 76b 
the prologue and the plot, tbid. 
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Grundy (G. B.), on the rate of sailing of warships 
in the fifth century B.c., 107 f. : see also 

184 ff. 
on the expressions ὅδε 6 πόλεμος and ὁ πόλεμος 
ὅδε in Thucydides, 146 ff. : see also 244 f. 
Gudeman (A.), notice of Sandys’ History of 
Classical Scholarship, 112 ff.: see also 

f 


239 f. 
alleged defect in the work, 114 ff. 
Gundel’s De stellarum appellatione et religione 
Romaha, noticed, 53a, ὃ 


H. 


Hagen-Thilo’s Servit Grammatici qui feruntur in 
Vergilit carmina Commentarii, vol. iii. fasc. 2 
(Appendix Serviana), noticed, 88 f. 

Harrison (Jane E.), notice of ‘ Oxford Anthropo- 
logical Essays,’ 123 f. 

Harrower’s Flosculi Graeci Boreales : Series Nova 
(Aberdeen University Studies, No. 28), noticed, 
89 f. 

Harry (J. B), on κλισίαις ὄμμ᾽ ἔχων (Soph. Az. 191), 


40 ff. 
on Plato, Phaedo 66B, 218 ff. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. xvii., 
noticed, go f. 
Heinze’s Virgil’s Epische Technik, noticed, 1728, f. 
Hellmann’s Sedulius Scottus, noticed, 170a, b 
Helm’s Lucian und Menipp, noticed, 856, f. 
Herodas ii. 44 sg., note on, 436, f. 
and Menander, 125), f. 
Herodotus’ work, growth of, 16a, ὃ 
Hildebrant’s Scholia in Ciceronis Orvationes 
Bobiensia, noticed, 22b, f. 
Hill (G. F.), notice of Jatta’s Le Rappresentanze 
Figurate delle Provincie Romane, 171a, ὃ 
history, the use of, 227b 
Hitchcock (F. R. M.), note on Sophocles, Ant. 
be 1216 sqq., 257 f. 
Holmes (T. R.), last words on Portus Itius, 77 ff. 
Prof. C. Jullian’s note on, 80b 
note on Appian, B.C. ii. 74, 254 1. 
Holmes’ translation of Caesar’s Gallic War, 
noticed, 556 
Homeric forms in Alcaeus and Sappho, 73) 
similes, 
vocabularies, 636 
hops in beer, the reason of, θοῦ 
Horace, Carm. III. i.-vi., political allusions in, 
2610, f. 
IV. ii. 49, criticism on, 252 f. 
Sat. 11. viii. 15, note on, 190a, ὃ 
Housman (A. E.), notice of Némethy’s Ciris 
epyllion pseudovergilianum, 224 ff. 
Hudson (J.), Greek elegiac rendering from 
Newman’s The Dream of Gerontius, 946 
Hutton (C. A.), notice of Miss Abrahams’ Greek 
Dress, 235 f. 


A, J. 
Jackson (8. E.), notice of Brugmann’s Die Dis- 
tributiven und die Kollectiven Numeralia 
der Indogermanischen Sprachen, 164 f. 
notice of Regnaud’s Dictionnaire Etymolo- 
gique du Latin et du Grec dans ses Rap- 
ports avec le Latin d’aprés la Méthode 
Evolutionniste, 171a 
notice of Roscher’s Enneadische Studien, 


1994, ὃ 
Jackson’s (F. H.) The Shores of the Adriatic : 
the Austrian side, the Kiistenlande, Istria, 
and Dalmatia, noticed, 575 


INDEX 


Jannaris (A. N.), on the adverbs οὐχί and vaix: in 
Greek, 250 f. 
Jatta’s Le Rappresentanze Figurate delle Pro- 
vincte Romane, 171a, ὃ 
ideal numbers and mathematical numbers, 
198a, ὃ 
Jebb’s The Rhetoric of Aristotle (translated), ed. 
Sandys, noticed, 263 ff. 
infixes,’ 3b 
inscription at Obruk, 7), f. 
at Perta (Lycaonia), 7 f. 
Callinicus in, 7a, 8b, 82b 
lace of importance in Roman times, 7) 
relating to the Social War, important, 158 f. 
‘involve,’ to, 247a, ὃ 
Joachim’s and Beare’s transll. of Aristotle’s 
De Insecabilibus and Parva Naturalia, noticed, 
1196, ὃ 
Johns Hopkins University Classical Club per- 
formance of Lucian’s Tenth Dialogue of the 
Dead, 28a 
Johnson (H.), notes on Arnobius, 81 f. 
Jones (H. L.), two notes on Aeschylus, ro f. 
Jones (W. H. 8.), note on the teaching of the 
passive voice, 180 f. 
notice of Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy, 


172a, ὃ 
notice of Dobbs’ Philosophy and Popular 
Morals in Ancient Greece, 86 f. 
notice of Mulder’s De Conscientiae Notione, 
quae et qualis fuerit Romants, 86a, b 
‘ Iphigeneia at Aulis ’ at Cardiff, the, 1410, f. 
Irish intellectual activity in the ninth century, 
170a, b 
Italian Classical Association, journal of the, 
2396, ὃ 
Italy, excavations in, 61 f. 
Judaism and primitive Christianity, 167a 
Juvenal i. 157 and Tacitus, Ann. xv. 44, note on, 
110 f. 


K. 
κλισίαις ὄμμ᾽ ἔχων (Soph. Ai. 191), criticism on, 
40 ff. ; 
Kraus (M.), on the reading in Aristophanes, 
Ach. 912, 44a, b 
Kyriakides’' Modern Greek-English Dictionary 
with a Cypriote Vocabulary, noticed, 204 f. 


L. 
Lafréry, enterprise of, 1276 
his SpeculumR ae Magnificentiae, 1276,f. 


Lang’s (Miss) Die Bestimmung des Onos oder 
Epinetron, noticed, 137a 
Laurand’s De M. Tulli Ciceronis Studiis Rhe- 
toricis, noticed, 58a, 121 f. 

Etudes sur le Style des Discours de Cicéron, 
avec une Esquisse de l’ Histoire du ‘ Cursus,’ 
noticed, 122 f. 

learner’s point of view, the, 1 ff. 
Lear’s ‘ Patience on a monument,’ Greek iambic 
rendering of, 59a, ὃ 
Leeuwen’s (van) Menandri Quatuor Fabularum 
Fragmenta, noticed, 57a 
Legio XXI. Rapax, date of disappearance of, 
155a, ὃ 

? doteeyed in Domitian’s Danubian cam- 
paigns, 155a; or 

disbanded in disgrace after Trajan’s first 
Dacian campaign, 155) 

Lethaby (W. R.), notice of Anderson-Spiers’ 
Architecture of Greece and Rome, 46 ff. . 


Letha 
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Lethaby’s Greek Buildings represented by Frag- 
ments in the British Museum, noticed, 
129 ff., 268 f.— 
(a) Diana’s temple at Ephesus, 129 f. 
(Ὁ) the Mausoleum, 130 f. 
(c) the and its Sculptures, 
268 f. 
(4) the Theseum, Erechtheum, etc., 
2694, ὃ 
Lindsay’s Contractions in early Latin Minuscule 
MSS., noticed, 24a, ὃ 
linguistic and literary criticism, 14a, b 
Livy and Valerius Antias, 91b 
Love-god’s bow and arrows, earliest mention of, 
power seated in the eyes, 256 f. 
Lucian a great artist, 856 
Ludwich’s Homeri Carmina (Ilias, vol. ii.), no- 
ticed, 17a, ὃ : 
Homerischer Hymnenbau nebst seinen 
Nachahmungen bei Kallimachos, Theokrit, 
Vergil, Nonnos und A nderen, noticed, 132 ff. 


M. 


Macan’s Herodotus vii., viii., ix., noticed, 15 ff. 

Mackail (J. W.), notice of Butler’s Post-Augustan 
Poetry, 193 ff. 

Mackworth (A. C. P.), note on Aeschylus, Ag. 194 
(=204 Verrall), 

Magoffin’s A Study of the Topography and Muni- 
cipal History of Praeneste, noticed, 232 f. 

Mahaffy (J. P.), notice of Thiersch’s Pharos 
Antike, Islam, und Occident, 128 f. 

Mair’s translation of Hesiod, noticed, 55a, b 

Marchant (E. C.), on οὗτος and ὅδε in Thucydides, 
244 f. : see also 146 ff. 

Margoliouth (D. 8.), notice of Gelzer—Burck- 
hardt’s Des Stephanos von Taron Armenische 
Geschichte, 45 f. 

Marshall’s Catalogue of the Finger-Rings (Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman) in the Departments of 
Antiquities, British Museum, noticed, 19 ff. 

Martinon’s Les Drames d’Euripide (Traductions 
en vers), noticed, 54a, b 

Marucchi’s discovery at Praeneste, 2324 

Maurice’s Numismatique Constantinienne, 

Tome i., noticed, 159 ff. 
mint-marks, 160b 
portraits of emperors, 1614, ὃ 
substitution of portraits, 161) 
Menander, dialogue-trick of, 126a 
fragments, Lord Harberton’s contribution 
to, 125 ἴ. 

μέτασσαι, note on, 82a, ὃ 

Michaelis’ A Century of Archaeological Discoveries 
(Miss Kahnweiler’s transl. of), noticed, 136a, b 

Miller’s Two Dramatizations from Virgil (1. Dido. 
2. The Fall of Troy), noticed, 58a, ὃ 

Milton quoted, 246) 

minarets, the rise of, 1280, f. 

Mommert’s Πορφυρίου ᾿Αφορμαὶ πρὸς τὰ νοητά, 
noticed, 1374 

Mommsen’s Le Droit Pénal Romain (Duquesne’s 
transl. of), noticed, 910, f. 

‘mons Blandinius,’ 2044 

MonTHLY REcorD, 60 ff., 139 ff. 

Moulton’s Prolegomena (ed. 3), noticed, 25a, b 

MSS., nomenclature of, 17a, ὃ 

of Apollodorus Damascenus, Πολιορκητικά, 22b 
of Cicero, Verrines, 168a, b 

of Homer, Odyssey, 50 f. 

of Seneca, Nat. Quaest., 234a, b 

of the Appendix Vergiliana, 162b, f. 
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Mulder’s De Conscientiae Notione, quae et qualis 
fuerit Romanis, noticed, 86a, b 

Murray (@.), notice of Martinon’s Les Drames 
d@’Euripide, 54a, ὃ 

Mutschmann’s Divisiones quae vulgo dicuntur 
Aristoteleae, noticed, 120 t 


N. 


Naylor (H. D.), on the Aegeus episode (Med. 
663-763), 189), f. 
Perth Lectures on the Platonic Socrates, 1736 
Varia, ὃ 
Nemesis, et sim. in vocative, 187a, ὃ 
statement of Charisius, 1874 
tendency to corruption in -e or -is, 187) 
Némethy’s Ciris epyllion pseudovergilianum, 
noticed, 224 ff. 
Nettleship on Probus’ place among Virgilian 
commentators, 89a, b 
new editions, noticed, 25a, b 
Newman’s The Dream of Gerontius, Greek elegiac 
rendering from, 94a, b 
NEwS AND CoMMENTS, 28 f., 59a, ὃ, 92 f., 141 f., 
173 f., 238 f., 271a, ὃ 
Nicklin (T.), notice of Charles’ Greek Versions 
of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
83 1. 
notice of Peterson’s text of the Verrine 
Orations, 138a, b 
on the aims of Classical study (with special 
reference to Public Schools), 33 ff. 
nine, the number, 199a, ὃ 5 
Nohl’s Cicero’s Fourth Verrine Ovation, noticed, 
168 f. 
comparison of 1908 with 1907 ed. 169 a, b 
Norwood (G.), on Suetonius, Jul. 79, 2, 240a, ὃ: 
see also 189a, ὃ 
NortEs, 10 ff., 42 ff., 81 f., 186 ff., 221 ff., 257 f. 


O. 


Oak Park, IIl., special classical room at, 28a 

OBITUARY, 26a, ὃ 

O’Connor’s Chapters in the History of Actors and 
Acting in Ancient Greece, etc., 193 ὃ 

Ofenloch’s Caecilit Calactini Fragmenta, noticed, 
202 f. 

oratio obliqua,rhetorical questions in, 1356, 2074, ὃ 

ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS, I ff., 33 ff., 65 8, 
9.) τὰς ff., 177 280 

Otto’s Priester und Tempel im hellenistischen 
Agypten : ein Beitrag zur Kulturgeschichte des 
Hellenismus, vol. ii., noticed, 270 a, b 

οὗτος and ὅδε in Thucydides, 244 f.: see also 146 ff. 

usages of and Xen. Hell. compared, 244), f. 

οὐχί and vaixs in Greek, 250 f. 

proper accentuation of, 2516, ὃ 

Owen (A. 8.), notice of Garnsey’s The Odes of 
Horace, 87 f. 

Owen (W. B.)-Goodspeed (E. J.), on the review 
of their Homeric Vocabularies (vol. xxii., 128 f.), 
636 

one (8. 6.), note on Juvenal i. 157 and Tacitus, 
Ann. xv. 44, 110 f. 

Oxford Anthropological Essays (ed. R. ΚΕ. 
Marett), noticed, 123 f. 

Oxyrhynchus Papyri vi. 116 (Commentary on 
Thucydides ii.), emendation in, 82b 


Pais’ Ancient Italy, noticed, 131 f. 
Palestrina, the ‘ courtyard’ at, 24a 
Parker (E. H.), communication from Professor 
H. A. Strong on Seres, 258) 
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assive voice, note on teaching the, 180 f. 
Pauline Epistles, the Christological dogma in, 


1676 
to the Hebrews, fundamental conception of, 
1674 
Peake (A. S.), notice of Beeson’s Hegemonius : 
Acta Archelai, 91a, b 
notice of Clemen’s Religionsgeschichtliche 
Erklivung des Neuen Testaments, 166 ff 
Pearson (A. C.), notice of Diels’ Die Fragmente 
dev Vorsokratiker, 48 ff. 
notice of Schmidt’s De Hermino Peripatetico, 


7b f. 
eae and Demodice : a note on Pindar, 
Pyth. iv. 162 sq., 255 ff. 
Pernice (E.), notice of Marshall’s Catalogue of 
Finger-Rings, 19 ff. 
Perta of Lycaonia, 7 ff. 
Peterson (W.). notice of Nohl’s Cicero’s Fourth 
Verrine Oration, 168 f. 

Peterson’s M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes : Divi- 
natio in Q. Caecilium; in C. Verrem, 
noticed, 138a, b 

question of orthography in, 138) 

#, on the ‘ Frogs ’ at Oxford, 93a, ὃ 

Phillimore (J. 8.), note on Terence, Andria V. 
iv. 37 54. (=940 sq.), 108 f. : see also 2220 

appendix, 109) 
Plato, Phaedo, 66 B. criticism on, 218 ff. 
Rep. 440 B. note on, 250a, b 
the cave in, 90b 

Platt (A.), note on Horace, Sat. 11. viii. 15, 

190a, ὃ 
on te, etc., with vocatives, 105 f. 

Pliny the younger and Tacitus, coincidence in, 

223a 

porta triumphalis, army-passage through the, 

262b 


Portus Ilius, last words on, 77 ff. 
reasons against Boulogne, 77 ff. 
reasons for Wissant, 79 ff. 
Postgate (J. P.), notice of Walters-Conway’s 
Limen: a First Latin Book, 134 ff. 
reply of authors, 207 f. 
paper on ‘ Flaws in Modern Classical Re- 
search ’ [read before the British Academy], 
28b 
two classical parallels, 42a 
two notes on Tibullus, 186 f. 

Pottier’s Douris and the Painters of Greek Vases 
(Miss Kahnweiler’s transl. of), noticed, 136) 
Powell (J. U.), note on Propertius I. xx. 32, 44d: 

see vol. xxii. 
pronouns, antiquity of, 259) 
ronunciation of Latin, the, 142a, ὃ 
opertius I. xx. 32, note on, 440 
III. v. (To Cynthia concerning his Buriall), 
translation of, 29a, b 
pseudodipteral arrangement of temples, 48a, ὃ 
Punch and the reformed pronunciation of Latin, 
238a 
punctuation in German edd. of Latin texts, 1694 
puns in the best Latin literature, 189) 


te 


R. 


Rackham (H.), notice of Bury’s Ancient Greek 
Historians, 226 f. 

translation of the Copa, 205 f. 

Ramsay (W. M.), on Perta of Lycaonia, 7b ff. 
supplementary note, 82b 

Rand’s Johannes Scottus, noticed, 170b 

Rees’ The Rule of Three Actors in the Classical 

Greek Drama, noticed, 191 ff. 


Regnaud’s Dictionnaire Etymologique du Latin 
et du Grec dans ses Rapports avec le Latin 
ad’ apres la Méthode Evolutionniste, noticed, 1714 

Reid (J. 8.), notice of Clark’s Q. Asconii Pediani 

Commentarit, 21 f. 
notice of Hildebrant’s Scholia in Ciceronis 
Orationes Bobiensia, 22b, f. 
. notice of Pais’s Ancient Italy, 131 f. 

Reitzenstein’s Hellenistische Wundererzahlungen, 
noticed, 84 f. 

REvIEws, 12 ff., 45 ff., 83 ff., 112 ff., 159 ff, 
IQ! ff., 224 ff., 258 ff. 

Richards (H.), notice of Croiset’s Ménandre: 

Arbitrage, f. 
notice of Harvard Studies in Classical Philo- 
logy (vol. xvii.), 90 f. 
notice ΑΝ Robert’s Der Neue Menander, 
560, f. 
notice of Robert’s Szenen aus Menanders 
Komédien, 56b 
notice of van Leeuwen’s Menandri Quatuor 
Fabularum Fragmenta (ed. 2), 57a 
on the defence of Orestes, 217 f. 
Robert’s Der Neue Menander, noticed, 56b, f. 
Szenen aus Menanders Komédien, noticed, 565 
Roberts (W. R.), emendation in Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri vi. 116, 826 
notice of Jebb’s transl. of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric (ed. Sandys), 263 ff. 
notice of Laurand’s De M. Tulli Ciceronts 
Studtis Rhetoricis, 121 f. : see also 58a 
notice of Laurand’s Etudes sur le Style des 
Discours de Cicéron, etc., 122 f. 
notice of Ofenlock’s Caecilit Calactini Frag- 
menta, 202 f. 
notice of Smiley’s Latinitas and Ἑλληνισμός, 
165 f. 
Robin’s La Théorie Platonicienne de l’ Amour, 
noticed, 196 f. 
La Théorie Platonicienne des Idées et des 
Nombres d’aprés Aristote, noticed, 197 ff. 

Robson (E. J.), note on Demosthenes, Meid. 
§ 158, 258a, ὃ 

Roman deities, marriage of (?), 262a 

scenes, acting of at Chicago, 92), f. 

Roscher’s Enneadische Studien, Versuch einer 
Geschichte der Neunzahl bei den Griechen, mit 
besonderen Beriichsichtigung des alt Epos der 
Philosophen und Arate, noticed, 199a, b 

Ross’s transl. of Aristotle’s Metaphysica, noticed, 
119), f. 

Rouse (W. H. D.), notice of Dahnhardt’s Natur- 

sagen: eine Sammlung naturdeutender 
ἌΝ, Μᾶνοποη, Fabeln und Legender, 


55 1. 
notice of Kyriakides’ Modern Greek-English 
Dictionary, with a Cypriote Vocabulary, 
204), f. 
notice of Lindsay’s Contractions in Early 
Latin Minuscule MSS., 24a, ὃ 
notice of Ziehen’s Leges Graeciae et Insu- 
larum, 23a, b 
Rudberg’s Textstudien zur Tiergeschichte des 
Aristoteles, noticed, 
Russell (W. A.), on the teaching of Latin and 
the fundamental conceptions of Syntax, 65 ff. 


5. 
8., on the ‘ Iphigeneia ’ at Cardiff, 1410, f. 
2., on the pronunciation of Latin, 142a, ὃ 
Sandys (J. E.), notice of Hellmann’s Sedulius 
Scottus, 170a, b 
notice of Rand’s Johannes Scottus, 170b 
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Sandys’ A History of Classical Scholarship, 
noticed, 112 ff. 
reply to review, 239 f. 
Sappho, three fragments of, 99 ff.— 
(a) commentaries, 1014, ὃ, 102b, f., 1046 
(b) critical notes, 1006, 102a, ὃ, 1046, ὃ 
(c) texts, 100a, ὃ, 102a, 104a 
(4) translations, 101a, 102b, 104b 
further fragments of, 156 ff.— 
(a) commentaries, 156), f., 1576 
(δ) critical notes, 156b, 157a 
(c) texts, 156a, ὃ, 157a, 158b 
(4) translations, 156b, 1576 
Sardinia, excavations in, 1414, ὃ 
Sargeaunt (J.), on Virgil, Εοὶ. ix. 17, 9 f. 
Savile’s Prince’s Grave, Greek elegiac rendering 
of, 94a, b 
Schmid.’s De Hermino Peripatetico [diss. inaug.], 
noticed, 57), f. 
Schneider’s Griechische Poliorkettker, noticed, 
22a, b 
school-books noticed, 24), f. 
Seaton (R. C.), Greek elegiac rendering of Savile’s 
Prince’s Grave, 94b 
Seneca, an emendation in, 110, f. (see vol. xxii. 
216d, f.) 
Nat. Quaest., MSS. of and order of books, 
234a, b 
Sevres, note on, 2585 
Seven Wise Men, the, 49a 
Seymour (T. D.), obituary notice of, 26a, b 
Shelley quoted, 2460 
Shoobridge -- Waldstein’s Herculaneum: Past, 
Present, and Future, noticed, 267 f. 
SHorT NorIcEs, 21 ff., 55 ff., 91 f., 136 ff., 171 ff., 
203 ff., 236 f. 
Sicily, excavations in, 62a, b 
Siepmann (H. A.), translation of Drachmann’s 
The eis of Sophocles’ Antigone, 
212 ff. 
Silver Age poetry, contrasted with the Greek 
poetry of the Alexandrians, 194a 
reasons for the rehabilitation of, 193), f. 
Slater (D. A.), Conjectures, 248 f. 
note on Statius, Silv. I. Praef. ll. 35 sqq. 
(Klotz), 190b 
on Horace, Carm. IV. ii. 49, 252 f. 
Slater’s translation of Statius’ Szlvae, noticed, 
f 


54 1. 
Sloman (A.), note on Terence, Andria V. iv. 37 sq. 
(=940 sq.), 222b : see also 108 f, 
Smiley’s Latinitas απα Ἑλληνισμός, noticed, 165 f. 
Smith (I.-@.), Warren’s Death of Virgil and 
Classical studies, 97 ff. 
Socrates and Euripides on death, 183a, 1846 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), an emendation in Seneca, 
11}, ἢ, 
Sophocles, Ant. 1216 sqq., note on, 257 f. 
composition of, 212 ff. 
the Apollodorus tradition the original 
source, 2130, ff. 
Souter’s Pseudo-Augustini Quaestiones Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti, noticed, 236 f. 
question of authorship, 2360, f. 
South Africa, position of classics in, 177 ff. 
Russia, excavations in, 139 f. 
Spiers—Anderson’s The Architecture of Greece and 
Rome, noticed, 46 ff. 
Spranger (J. A.), on Euripides’ attitude towards 
death, 183 f. : see also 239b 
star-symbolism, 246a, ὃ 
Statius, Silv. I. Praef. ll. 35 sgg. (Klotz), note 


on, 
Stephanos of Taron and his History, 45 f. 


Stevenson’s Walt Whitman, Greek prose render- 
ing from, 1396, ὃ 

Stone (E. D.), Greek elegiac rendering of Wotton’s 
first deceased,’ 1385 

Strangeways (L. R.), Latin prose translation, 238) 

Strong (Eugénie), notice of Espérandieu’s Recueil 
=_— des Bas-Reliefs de la Gaule romaine, 
263 fff. 

Strong (H. A.), communication through E. H. 
Parker on Seres, 258b 

Suetonius, Jul. 79. 2, note on, 189a, ὃ : see also 
2404, ὃ 

Summers (W. C.), notice of Gercke’s Senecae 
Naturales Quaestiones, 233 ff. 

‘ suppletion,’ 19a 

sz, st, and sat, ‘ silk,’ 258b 


T. (F. A.), notice of Magnus’ transl. of Fried- 
lander’s Roman Life and Manners under the 
Early Empire, 200a, ὃ 

Tabula Istaca and Tabula Iliaca, 113b, 2396, ὃ 

Tacitus, Ann. iv. 33, note on, 42 f. 

Ann. xv. 44and Juvenali. 157, note on, 110 ἔ. 
Hist. i. 15 and Plin. Paneg. 85, note on, 
223a 
iii. 52, note on, zbid. 
iv. 24, note on, 223b 

Tarn (W. W.), on fleet-speeds [a reply to Dr. 
Grundy], 184 ff. : see also 107 f. 

τε, etc., with vocatives, 105 f. .. 

teaching of Latin and the fundamental concep- 

tions of Syntax, the, 65 ff.— 
I. the simple sentence, 66 ff. 
II. the complex sentence, 69 ff. 
Tennyson and Lucan—a parallel, 42a 
Terence, Andria V. iv. 37 54. (=940 sq.), note 
on, 108 f. : see also 2226 
appendix, 109) 

‘ terra sigillata ᾿ and its subdivisions, 230 f. 

Theocritus, Idyij. i. 136, note on, 43a, ὃ 

Theognis, A. 69-86, translation of, 1746, ὃ 

Thiersch’s Pharos Antike, Islam, und Occident, 
noticed, 128 f. 

Thilo-Hagen’s Servit Grammatict qui feruntur in 
Vergilit carmina Commentarit, vol. iii., fasc. 2 
(Appendix Serviana), noticed, 88 f. ; 

Thompson (E. 8.), notice of Macan’s Herodotus 
Vil.,, Vili.,.ix., 15. 

Thompson (M. 8.)—-Wace (A. J. B.), on the con- 
nection of the Aegean Culture with Servia, 
209 ff. 

three, universality of the number, 2528, f. 

‘ Three blind mice,’ Greek iambic rendering of, 
59a, ὃ 

three fragments of Sappho, 99 ff. : see also 156 ff. 

Thucydides iv. 54, geographical note on, 221 f. 

οὗτος and ὅδε in, 244 f. 
the expressions ὅδε ὁ πόλεμος and ὁ πόλεμος ὅδε 
in, 146 ff. 

Tibullus, two notes on, 186 f. 

TRANSLATIONS, 296, ὃ, 1746, ὃ, 205 f. 

Traube and the age-tests of MSS., 245 

tripartite _— in Greek tragedy, limitation 
to, 192 f. 

triple acclamations of emperors, 2530 

Tukey (H. R.), a note on Dionysius, 1870, ff. 

turma Salluitana, decrees conferring (a) citizen- 
ship, (δ) other rewards on the, 158 f. 

two books of versions, 89 f. 

classical parallels, 42a 
dramatizations from Virgil, 58a, ὃ 
notes on Aeschylus, Io f, 
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two notes on Tibullus, 186 f. 
studies in Greek authorship, 84 ff. 
Tyrrell (R. Y.), Greek iambic rendering of Lear’s 
‘ Patience on a monument,’ 59) 
Greek iambic rendering of ‘Three blind mice,’ 
ibid. 
V. (C. A.), translation of Propertius III. v., 29a, ὃ 
van Leeuwen : see Leeuwen (van) 
Varia (Butler, L.), 253 f. 
(Ellis, A. I.), 246 f. 
(Naylor, H. D.), ὃ 
Vassits on the relationship of Servia to the 
Aegean examined, 209 ff. 
summary of reasons against, 2116, f. 
Vedic suffix -sas =Greek -xas (in ἑ-κάς, etc.), 164a 
Verrall (A. W.), note on Euripides, Hel. 962-974, 


145 f. 
notice of Blass’ Die Eumeniden des Aischylos, 
12 ff. 
notice of Rees’ Rule of Three Actors in the 
Classical Greek Drama, 191 ff. 
on the death of Cyrsilus (alias Lycides) : a 
problem in authorities, 36 ff. 
VERSIONS, 59a, ὦ, 94a, ὃ 
VERSIONS AND TRANSLATIONS, 138 f., 238a, ὃ 
Virgil, Ecl. ix. 17, note on, 9 f. 
colloquialisms of, in diction, zbid. 
in metre, 10a 
von Domaszewski : see Domaszewski (von) 
Vox Urbis, monthly Latin publication in Rome, 
28a 
*Unus Multorum’s’ The lately-discovered Frag- 
ments of Menander, noticed, 125 f. 


WwW. 


Wabash College performance of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus in English, 28a 
Wace (A. J. B.)-Thompson (M. 8.), on the connec- 
tion of the Aegean Culture with Servia, 209 ff. 
Waldstein -Shoobridge’s Herculaneum: Past, 
Present, and Future, noticed, 267 f. 
Walters (H. B.), notice of Cagnat’s Les deux 
Camps de la Légion III* Auguste a Lam- 
_  bése d’aprés les fouilles récentes, 57b 
notice of Carotti’s History of Art, 237b 
notice of Chase’s The Loeb Collection of 
Arretine Pottery, 57a 
notice of Fairbanks’ Athenian White Leky- 
thot, 172b 
notice of Lang’s (Miss) Die Bestimmung des 
Onos oder Epinetron, 137a 
notice of Michaelis’ A Century of Archaeo- 
logical Discoveries, 136a, b 
notice of Pottier’s Douris and the Painters of 
Greek Vases, 136b 


Walters’ (H. B.) Catalogue of the Roman Pottery 
in the Departments of Antiquities, British 
Museum, noticed, 229 ff. 

Walters (W. C. F.)-Conway’s Limen: a First 

Latin Book, noticed, 134 ff. 
reply to review, 207 f. 
Warren’s Death of Virgil and classical studies, 


97 

warships’ rate of sailing in the fifth century B.c., 
107 f. : see also 184 ff. 

Watson (E. W.), notice of Souter’s Pseudo- 
Augustint Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti, noticed, 236 f. 

Wedd — E.), note on Tacitus, Amn. iv. 33, 

42 f. 
note on Theocritus, Idyll. i. 136, 43a, ὃ 

Wingless Victory, the temple of, 230 

William’s Diogenis Oenoandensis Fragmenta, 
noticed, 203 f. 

Williams (Marie V.), notice of Robin’s La Théorie 

Platonicienne de l’ Amour, 196 f. 

notice of Robin’s La Théorie Platonicienne 
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197 ff. 
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177 ff. 
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South African lectures, 
Williams (T. H.), notice of Ludwich’s Homerischer 
Hymnenbau, 132 ff. 
Winbolt (5. E.), notice of Heinze’s Virgil’s 
Eptsche Technik, 172 ὃ, f. 
notice of Thilo-Hagen’s Servii Grammatici 
qui feruntur in Vergilit carmina Com- 
mentarit, noticed, 88 f. 
notice of Wittich’s Homer in seinen Bildern 
und Vergleichungen, 204b 
Wittich’s Homer in seinen Bildern und Vergleich- 
ungen, noticed, 
Wordsworth and Apuleius—a parallel, 42a 
Wotton’s ‘He first deceased,’ Greek elegiac 
rendering of, 138a, ὃ 
Wright (J. H.), obituary notice of Thomas Day 
Seymour, 26a, ὃ 
Wroth (W.), notice of Maurice’s Numismatique 
Constantinienne, 159 ff. 


Young (G. M.), notice of Chaytor’s transl. of 
Ferrero’s Greatness and Decline of Rome, 
vol. v., 227 ff. . 
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Ag. (1-7, 18 sqg.), 246a; (94 sq.), 2460 ; 
(194 =204 Verrall), 11d; (489- 502), 181 ff. ; 
(1146 sqq.), 10 f. ; (1266), 106 

Eum.* (20, 21, 30, ‘64), 12b ; (68 sqq.), 12b, 
14a ; (IOI, 125, 162 sqq., 174), 12b ; (178), 
13a, 14b; (189), 37a (and (195, 211), 
13a; (213), 13a, 14a, ὃ; (223, 277, 294), 
134; (302), 134, 14a; (337, 364, 408), 
134; (416), 146; (424, 429, 435), 134; 
595, 6 4), 13a; (688, 722, 
754, 792, "838, "362, 863), 13b; (886 544.), 
13b, 144; (902, 921, 933, 988, 1024, 1026, 
1045), I 

Pers. (274 sqq.), ττὰ ; (629), 105@ 

Prom. (88), 1054 

(127), 

pl. (23), 
orus an’ 78), 2136, f. 

Rhodius :— 

Argonautica i. (1229), 440 


Appian :— 

B.C. ii. (74 cp. Luc. vii. 326 sq.), 254 f. 
Apuleius :— 

Flor. ii. (p. 146 de Vliet), 42a 
Aristophanes :— 

(912), 44a, ὃ 

ΓΝ i. (15), 263b; ili. (2), 264a, ὃ: (3) 

264), ἴ. : (6), 264 : 8, 2654 
Arnobius v. 7 (180. 4), 8 vii. 18 (252. 14), 
81a, ὃ : 50 (284. 10), b1b, 

Asconius :— 


Commentarit (§ 3), 
(§§ 32, 84), 224 

enaeus :— 

Deipnosophistae (690 E), 1016 


216; 


σ. 


esar :— 
[Bell. Afr.] (το. 1), 78a; (34), 185a 
de Bell. Gall. v. (8. 1), 78a 
Catullus Ixiv. (241 399.), 2494 
Cicero :-- 
ad Att. i. (16. 10), 189b 
de Off. iii. (11. 48), 38 f. 
in Verr. ii, (1. 41), 1384 : (4. 20, 22, 26), 
1388 ; iv. (125), 1685, f. : (127), 1694 
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D. 
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de Cor. (202), 39a, ὃ ; (204), 36, ff. 
in Meid. (158), 258a, ὃ 

Diodorus Siculus xx. (5. 6), 185@ 


E. 

Epicurus :— 

Ep. ad Herodotum (55), 62a; (59 fin.), 634 
Euripides 

Bacch. (370), 1066 

Hel. (962-974), 145 1. 

Herc. Fur. (739), 1 

Hippol. (246), 40a ; (1169), 105a 

Med. (714 sqq.), 190 ; (663-763), 1896, f. 

Troad. (270), 254a, ὃ 

fr. 781 (55), Nauck, 105) 


H. 
Hegemonius :— 
Acta Archelai (c. gla 
Herodas (ii. 44 sq.), 4 
Herodotus vii. (122), (80), “408 : (183), 
108a, δ, 184a, δ, 185), f.; viii. (73), 150, f 
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L. 
Lucan :— 
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254 f. : (344 544.), 24 
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V. (1009 sq.), 2534, ὃ 
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M. 
Menander /rr. :— 
Epitrep. (264), 126a; (280), 1266; (325), 
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Pericir. (39, 257, 337), 
Samia (18), 126 


N. 
New Testament :— 
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Tul. (72. 2), 189a, ὃ, 240a, ὃ 
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Phorm. (465), 109b, 
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Idyll. i. (136), 43a, ὃ ; ii. (11), 1576 
Thucydides ii. (97 ἢ), 3078 iii. (3), b: (49), 
107b ; iv. (49), , ted 1854 
Tibullus I. ix. (25 544.), 186 ἴ. ; 11. v. (Oy, 1874; 

ITT. ii. (25), 162 


Vv. 
Virgil :— 
Aen. vi. (452 sqq., 567), 1116 
[Ci] (12 544.}, 225a, 6; (155, 185), 1634; 
69), 162a ; (218, 303), 1626 ; (321, 323), 

τέ 2a 

[Cul.] (51 Ov. Rem. Am. 178 sqq., 62, 
140, 264), ea: (269), 1634 ; (274), 162b 

Ecl. i. (31), 10a; ii. (40), tb2d. ; iii. (7), 9b: 
(102), 9a; iv. (47), 2250 ; vi., 1638; 
ix. (6), 9b : (17), 10a, ὃ 

Georg. i. (318 sqq.), 2496 
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ΙΝ VERBORUM. 


A.—GREEK. 


A. 
ἀγόναςΞε ἀγάνας, 1034 
ἀνεψτοῦ, 514, ὃ 
ἀκούσιος φόνος, 217α, ὃ 


ἄμμεςτενώ, 
ἀνιέναι, 1450 

ἀντί, ‘as good as,’ 74b 
ἀπαρτισμός, 82b 
ἀπριγάδαν Ξεἄπριγδα, 744 
ἀρεύϊος, 2434 

ἀρίς, ‘ drill’ (9), 22b 
ἁρμός, 2574, ὃ 

ἄτερ, ‘ apart from,’ 114 
αὖος, ada, 730 

αὐσαυτᾶς, 23b 

αὐτὸ ζῷον, 198a 
αὐτοφυής, 494, ὃ 


Β. 


βέλος, βολή (λόγχη, τόξευμα, etc.), οὗ Love, 256 ἔ, 


βόρηται, 103a, 1584 


Δ. 
δοιοί (δοιώ), 1650 
δ᾽ οὖν (apodotic), 13b, 14a 


E. 
ἐάσαμι, 2430 
ἐββάλη, 1570 
ἔβφερε, 2434 
εἰλύς (Hesych.), 157 
ἐκτροπή et sim., 2196, 22οὐ 
ἐκφέρειν et sim., 218 f., 220b 
ἕξις, 49b 
ἐπημένοι-ε ἐφειμένοι, 744 
ἔππαν, 
ἐππότεαι, 1040 
ἔστε, 1716 


ἴάπλευσαν, 2420 
ζαφοίταισ᾽, 1034 
Leis (sic), 2434 


Θ. 
θεοφύλακτος δεσπότης, 74 


ἰλυΐτας, 


Κ. 
καί xe (apodotic), 74a 
κάλθος, 1575 
κατὰ προβούλευμα --- Ξὁμαΐμδ5 consulto (?), 8a 
κατάσσειν Ξκεκαταγνύναι, 22b 
κατελίππανεν, 
κήθυι, 1034 
Κόρινθος, 2594 
kpdros)(kepavvés, 124a (and n.) 


A. 
AeBnpis, 2654 
λόγιοι, 
λύσαάμεν, 74a 
AGO, 1574 

M. 
μάγγανον, 22b 


Μαρκιανός (Suid.), 49) 
μελάγκουρος, 50a 

μέση στιγμή, the, 725 
μέτασσαι--: μεσήλικες, 82a, ὃ 


N. 


νόσος (of Love), 76a (and n.) 
νοῦν ἔχων =voiv προσέχων, 41a 
νύξ (in pl.), 434 


O. 
οἷἶσθας, 126a 
ὄμμα, ‘eye’ or ‘ face,’ 40 f. 
ὄμμ᾽ ἔχων, 41a 
ὄμναισαι-τε ἀναμνῆσαι, Iola 
ὄνομα, ὀνομάζειν (merc.), 2584, ὃ 
ὄνος (or ἐπίνητρον), 1374 
ὄργον, 745 
ὄρϑρος (in pl.), 434 
ὅρπε, 
οὑτοσί et sim., 259) (n.) 


Il. 
πάν (acc. masc.), 
παρενρεοίσας, 
πεποημμέναις, etc., 
περρέχοισ᾽, τοῦ 
πηλόροισ᾽ Ξετηλουροῖς, τοὺ 
πλεῦν, 730 
πολύστροφος, τττὰ 
mpos .. . νοῦν ἔχων, 41a 
προτί, 74a 


σάμᾶνεν, 2430 
σελάννα, 102) 
σιαγόνιον, 
σύνθεσις, 188), f. 
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ν. 
ἀμερές, 634 
ἀμετάβατα, 62b, f. 
| ἄμμαρ, 730 
| 
ΒΕ 
" 
= 
), 
ὃ, 
Ὁ 
Σ. : 


ὕμοι-τε ὁμοῦ, 1014 
ὕμωςτεὅμως, 2434 
ὑπολαλεῖν, 22ὺ 
ὑπολατρεύειν, 22ὃ 
ὔὕχθωιΞεὄχθωι, 157) 


Φ. 
φαίνω (intrans,), 157) 
φαισι, 242d 
φιλήσωτεαριαδο (colloqu.), 1576 
φιλοτιμεῖσθαι (Byzant.), 8a, ὃ 
φορά, 2594 


abdomen, 202a 
alterni, 165a 
arbor, 259a 


bes, bessis, 164b 
bini, 164 f. 


cadeve in..., 10a, ὃ 
caltha (calthum), 1576 
canis, 202a 
capis, 81a 
concorporatio (ἐνσωμάτωσις), 2374, ὃ 
corniculum, 159b 
corpulentia =tncarnatio, 2374 
cum-phrases (imprec.), 1094 
curtare, 248a 


D. 
dare =facere, 9b 
de non esse =non deesse, 2374 
decuria, 164b 
deitas, 82a 
deni, 164b 
dies, 259a 
dignus (c. dat.), 90a 


duplarius or duplicarius (inscrr.), 1595 


Ε. 


e and 7 interchanged, 82a 
edisseveve, 223a 


F, 
ferre, ‘ carry away,’ 9b 
fertur, 202b 

G. 
gemellus, 1654 

Η. 
his nom. (9), 9α 
hodie, 9b 

I. 


tdolatria, 237a 

in dies, 11b, f. 

ipse idem =emphat, idem, 2374 
tve malam crucem, 109a 


INDEX 


φρῦσσον, 157) 
guiw= φύω, 744 
pvows)(vduos, 


xX. 
χιρραπόδαν, 243 
Ψ. 
ψιάθους, 22b 
Ω, 
ὧδε, 41b 


B.—LATIN. 


M. 
magis (uals), 81a, ὃ 
mens, 2594 

-mino, imperat. forms in, 202b 
miitere, ‘make a present,’ 9b 
modo (emphatic), 10a 


N. 


n and d, confusion between, 248a 
-ndus forms, 202b 

naues soluere, 79), f. 

-ne postponed for emphasis, 109) 
nomen (merc.), 


Pp. 
patella, 159b 
permittere, ‘ give access to,’ 186b 
portus, ‘ anchorage,’ 78a 


Q. 
quaterni (quadrini), 165a 
qui =qualis, 9a 
quid st, 10a 

R. 
ratio, 259a 
vatis, 259a 
vuctave, 248a 

Ss. 


sapere, ‘ understand,’ 
satius, ‘ better,’ 9b 

scelus, ‘ misfortune,’ 10b 
sinus (sinum), 81a 
spiritus)(mvedpa, gia, ὃ 

sub tugum, 262b 

sulcus, ‘ streak of light,’ 110b 


taurobolium, 90a 
terni (trini), 165a 
toga, 259a 
trahere, ‘ involve,’ 2468, f. 
tressis, 164b 


Ὁ. 
uesperugo, 53Ὁ 


This INDEx is compiled by W. F. R. Shilleto, M.A., sometime Foundation Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 
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CARROLL, Ph.D. 293 pages. 7a. 6d. 

Edited on 


PLATO: APOLOGY AND CRITO. 
the Basis of Cron’s Edition, by L. DYER. Revised by 
T. Ὁ. SEYMOUR. 246 pages. 78. 6d. 


PLATO: GORGIAS. Edited on the Basis of 
Deuschle-Cron’s Edition, by G. LUDGE. 808 pages. 7s. 6d. 

PLATO: PROTAGORAS. Edited on the Basis of 
sauppe’s Edition, with Additions, by J. A. TOWLE, 179 
pages. 5s. 6d. 

SEPTUAGINT: SELECTIONS FROM, Edited 


according to the text of Swete, by F C. CONYBEARE, 
M.A, and ST. GEORGE STOCK, M.A. 313 pages. 


SOPHOCLES: ANTIGONE OF. Edited on the 
Basis of Wolff’s Edition, by M. L. D'OOGE. 196 pages. 68. 


THUCYDIDES. Book I. Edited on the Basis of 
Classen’s Edition, by C.D. MORRIS. 349 pages. 7s. 6d. 
THUCYDIDES. Book III. Edited on the Basis 
of Classen’s Edition, by C. F. SMITH. 320 pages. 78, 6d. 


THUCYDIDES. Book V. Edited on the Basis 
of Classen’s Edition, by H.N. FOWLER. 218 pages, 6s, 


THUCYDIDES. Book VII. Edited on the Basis 
of Classen’s Edition, by C. F. SMITH. 202 pages. 6s. 


XENOPHON: HELLENICA. Books I.-IV. 
Edited on the Basis of the Edition of Biichsenschiitz, by 
5.1. MANATT. 286 pages. 7s. 6d. 

V.-VIl. 


XENOPHON: HELLENICA, Books 
Edited on the Basis of the Edition of ᾿ὐθ αὶ 
by C. E. BENNETT. 940 pages. 6s. 


XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA. Edited on the 
Basis of the Breitenbach-Mticke Edition, by J. R. 
SMITH. xix+270 pages. 6s. 6d. 


COLLEGE SERIES OF LATIN AUTHORS. 


CATULLUS. 
pages. 6s. 


CICERO: BRUTUS. Edited by M. KELLOGG. 
xxix+196 pages. 5s. 6d. 


CICERO : SELECTED LETTERS. Edited by 
F. ABBOTT. Ixxvi+315 pages. 5s. 6d.§ 


CICERO: TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS (Book 
AND THE SOMNIUM SCIPIONIS. Edited by 
E. KOCKWOOD. xliv+109+xiii+22 pages. 4s. 6d. 


HORACE: ODES AND EPODES. by 
MITH. ixxxvii+-443 pages. 6s. 


HORACE: SATIRES AND EPISTLES. Edited 
by J. B GREENOUGH. 12mo. ix+306 pages. 5s. 6d. 


HORACE : ODES AND EPODES, AND SATIRES 
TLES. Smith’s “Odes aud Epodes” and 
naib ag ‘Satires and Epistles” in one volume. 

, lxxvii+404+3806 pages. 98. 


Edited by E. T. MERRILL. 1+273 


JUVENAL: SATIRES. Edited by H. P. WRIGHT. 


xliv-+240 pages. 

LIVY. Books L cad II, Edited by J. B. 
GREENWUGH. xvii+270 pages. 5s. 6d. 

LIVY. Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by J. B. 
GREENOUGH and T. PECK. xiv+232 pages. 5s. 6d. 


LIVY. Books I., XXI., and XXII. Edited by 
. B. GREENOUGH and T. PECK. xvii+379 pages. 63. 


LIVY. Books I., II, XXI., and XXIL 
Greenough's Edition of Books I. and if I., and Greenough 
and Peck’s Edition of Books XXI. and XXII, in one 
volume. xvii+270+xiv+232 pages. 7s. 6d. 


MARTIAL: SELECTED EPIGRAMS OF. 
Edited by EDWIN POST. 453 pages. Price 68. 6d. 


PLAUTUS: CAPTIVES AND TRINUMMUS. 
' Edited by E. P. MORRIS. xxxviii+185 pages. 5s. θά, 


TACITUS: ANNALS. Books I.-V1. Edited by 
. Ἐν ALLEN. xlii+444 pages. 6s. 6d. 


TACITUS: DIALOGUS DE ORATORIBUS, 
Edited by C. E. BENNETT. xxviii+87 pages. 88. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. Books sent on upproval to teachers. 


GINN ἃ COMPANY, St. Martin’s Srreet, Lonpon, W.C. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW—ADVERTISEMENTS i 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW 


Books FOR CLASSICAL STUDENTS. 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY. NEW VOLUMES. 


The Acharnians of Aristophanes. With Introduction, English Prose 
Translation, Critical Notes, and Commentary. By W. J. M. ὅταβκιε, M.A., Hon. 
Litt.D. Dublin, Editor of the “ Vespz.” 8vo. ros. net. 

Mr. Starkie’s Edition of 7e Wasps published in “ The Classical Series” in 1897 was 
generally recognised as an important contribution to Aristophanic study, both here and 
on the Continent. Scholars will no doubt welcome another play by the same hand. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Composition. 


Greek Text of the “‘ De Compositione,” with Introduction, English Translation, Notes 
(Critical and Explanatory), Glossary, and Appendices. By Professor W. Ruys 
RoBERTS. 8vo. 105. net. [/mmediately. 


Annual of the British School at Athens. No. XIV. Session 


1907-1908. With numerous Illustrations. Super royal 8vo. 258. net. 


CONTENTS.— EXCAVATIONS AT SPARTA, 1908. ΚΕ. M. Dawkins, J. P. Droop, J. Farrell, 
A. M. Woodward, G. Dickins, A. J. B. Wace, F. W. Hasluck. HIERAPOLIS SYRIAE. 
Db. G. Hogarth. EXCAVATIONS AT ZERELIA, THESSALY. A. J. B. Wace, J. P. Droop, 
M. S. Thompson. NOTES ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF PHTHIOTIS. W. Vollgraff. 
EXCAVATIONS AT RHITSONA IN BOEOTIA. R. M. Burrows, P. N. Ure. SOUTH- 
EASTERN ELEMENTS IN THE PRE-HISTORIC CIVILIZATION OF SERVIA. M. M. 
Vassits. CRETAN PALACES AND AEGEAN CIVILIZATION. IV. Ὁ. Mackenzie. 


Avrt Mias. A Note on Isometry. By R. J. WALKER. 2 vols. 8vo. 


[ Shortly. 


Essays on Greek Literature. By R. Y. Tyree, Lit.D., D.CL, 


LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 
CONTENTS.—Pindar’s Odes of Victory—Sophocles—The New Papyri—The Poems 
of Bacchylides— Plutarch. 


Iambica. An English-Greek and Greek-English Voca- 


bulary for Writers of Iambic Verse. By JoHN Jackson. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Athens. By 
Maurice Croiset. ‘Translated by James Logs, A.B. With Introduction by Prof. 
Joun WituiaMs 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Orationes et Epistolae Cantabrigienses. By J. E. Sanpvs, Litt.D., 


Public Orator of the University of Cambridge. Crown 4to. [ Shortly. 
This work contains a complete collection of the Latin Speeches and Letters written 


during the last 33 years by Dr. Sandys, as Public Orator of the University of Cambridge. 
A Latin Anthology . With Photogravure Frontispiece. Ordinary Edition 


Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Limp Leather, full gilt back and gilt edge. 3s. 6d. net. 
Golden Treasury Series. 


Sophocles in English Verse. Part I. Ocedipus the 
King, Oedipus at Kolonus, Antigone. ‘Translated by ARTHUR 5. Way, D.Lit., 
Author of Translations into English Verse of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, the 
Tragedies of Euripides and Aeschylus, etc. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Roman Assemblies from their Origins to the End 
of the Republic. By Professor GkorGE WILLIs BotsrorD, Author of “A History 
of Greece,” “A History of Rome,” etc. 8vo., 175. net. 

An Outline History of the Roman Empire (44 8.0. to 
378 a.D.). By Professor WILLIAM STEARN Davis, Ph.D. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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il THE CLASSICAL REVIEW—ADVERTISEMENTS 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK ACCORDING 


TO THE TEXT OF CODEX VATICANUS. Supplemented from other 

uncial manuscripts, with a critical apparatus containing the variants of 

the chief ancient authorities for the text of the Septuagint. Edited by 

A. E. Brooke, B.D., and Norman McLean, M.A. 

For many years past the Cambridge University Press has had in preparation 

Editions of the an edition of the Septuagint which endeavours to exhibit the text of one of 

Septuagint the great uncial codices with a precision corresponding to present knowledge, 
together with a full apparatus of the variants of the other MSS. 

The plan adopted has included the preparation of two editions, differing in 

the extent of their critical apparatus. The smaller, or manual edition, by Dr. 


The smaller Swete, confines itself to the variations of a few of the most important uncial 

Crown 8vo codices, while the larger, necessarily the labour of many years, gives the 

Cloth, 3 Vols variations of all the Greek uncial MSS., of select Greek cursive MSS., of the 

78 6d each more important versions, and of the quotations made by Philo and the earlier 

ecclesiastical writers. 

Volume I of the larger edition, to contain the Oectateuch, will be published 

The larger. in four parts, of which Part I, containing Genesis, and Part II, containing 

Demy 4to, paper boards Fyodus and Leviticus, have already been published. Subscribers to 

Vol. I, Part I Volume I may obtain each of the four parts at a reduction of one-fifth of the 

7s 6d net ublished prices. A prospectus, with specimen page and order form, will 
Part II, 12s 6d net be sent on application. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN 
— es TO THE SEPTUAGINT. By H. St. John 
ackeray, M.A. 
Vor. I INTRODUCTION, ORTHOGRAPHY, anp ACCIDENCE 


‘*Mr. Thackeray here gives us the first instalment of a much-needed work, 
and it is the right kind of instalment ; it makes us desire the remainder. In 
Crown 8vo the introduction the author treats of the following topics :—Grammar and 
8s net Textual Criticism ; Grouping of the LXX. Books; xow7—the basis of LXX. 
Greek; the Semitic element in LXX. Greek ; the Papyri as tests of the accuracy 

of the Uncial MSS. of the LX X.”—Guardian 


LIVY: BOOK IX. Edited, with introduction, notes, 


etc., by W. B. Anderson, M.A., Professor of Latin in Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. 

‘* Professor Anderson has followed for the most part the text of Mr. 
Stephenson’s edition in the same series, and reprints his running analysis. 
The commentary is, however, original, and in several places time-honoured 
explanations are rejected. In an appendix it is argued that cc. 17-19 (in which 
Livy maintains that Alexander ps τὸ not have conquered the Romans) is an 
unrevised youthful exercise written when he was a pupil in the school of a 
rhetor at Patavium.”—Times 


THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By W. E. Heitland, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

It has been the author’s endeavour to trace the whole course of the Republic, 
from the dim legendary days of the Kingdom and the early Free Commonwealth 
down to the foundation of the Empire ; from the single smperium, through the 
republican magistracies and the supremacy of the Senate, down to the Princi- 


Feap 8vo 
2s 6d 


pate. Literary, military and economic history are touched upon as bearing 
a upon public life, and social details as indications of the trend of affairs, but 


the main object has been a political study. A number of sketch maps, illus- 
trative of the events of particular periods and omitting all irrelevant detail, 
are inserted in the text, and a full and detailed index, in which the author has 
aimed at completeness, concludes the work. 


HERODOTUS. BookI.,Clio. Edited by J.H. Sleeman, 


M.A., late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
͵ This edition follows the arrangement adopted by Dr. E. 5. Shuckburgh in 
πώ δὴ his editions of the later books of Herodotus in the Pitt Press Series. The 
we me notes deal chiefly with points of interpretation and Herodotean usage, while 
“ information as to pérsons and places has been massed together in a separate 
historical and geographical index. 


Lonnon, Ferrer Lange: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS: C. F. Cray, Manager 
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The Classical Association 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW AND THE 
CLASSICAL QUARTERLY 


Notice to Subscribers 


4ν... Journals have been acquired by the Classical’ 

Association, and have been constituted official organs 
of the Association and also of the: Philological Societies of” 
Oxford and Cambridge. They are now controlled by a Board 
of seven members: Mr. 5. H. Butcher, M.P. (Chairman), 
Professor ΒΕ, 5. Conway (Treasurer), Mr. E. Harrison, 
Professor F, Haverfield, and Professor J. W. Mackail represent 
the Classical Association ; Professor W. Ridgeway represents 
the Cambridge Philological Society; and a representative of’ 


_. the Oxford Philological Society will shortly be nominated. 


Mr. John Murray will publish the Journals for the Board. 


The present Editors, Professor J. P. Postgate, of the Uni-- 
versity of Liverpool, and Dr. W. H. Ὁ. Rouse, of the Perse 
School, Cambridge, have ;kindly promised to continue to edit 
the Journals for 1910. The Journals will be, for the present 
at least, maintained at the same size as heretofore; but if” 
sufficient support is accorded, the Board hope to enlarge 
them and by other improvements to make them even more 
fully representative of all sides of British scholarship. In 
any such enlargement fuller space would be given to the- 
study of {Roman Antiquities both on the Continent and in 
Britain. 


The subscription to the Classical Review has hitherto been. 
7/- (or 7/6 post free) ; to the Classical Quarterly 12/- (or 12/6 
post free); to both Journals together 18/- post free. For the 
general public these terms will continue; but members of 
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Terms of Membership 
of C.A. 


Life-Composition, - - £4 


Entrance Fee. - §/- 


Annual Subscription, - 5/- ) 


Terms of Annual 
Subscriptions to Journals. 


16/- for both C.Q. and C.R. 
9/- for C.Q. only. 
7/- for C.R. only. 
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DAVID NUTT, 57-50 Long Acre, London. 


PRIMITIVE PATERNITY. By E.S. HARTLAND. 2 vols. Demy 8yo. 
Upwards of 700 pages. 18s. net. 

An exhaustive survey and analysis of the conceptions prevalent among races in an early 
stage of culture concerning sexual union, fatherhood and kinship, as embodied in custom, 
myth and belief. The author’s aim has been to trace a gradation and évolution of these 
conceptions corresponding to the historical development of society with its transition from 
matrilineal to patrilineal organisation. [Ready shortly. 


FOLK-TALES AND LEGENDS OF THE SANTAL PAR- 
GANAS. Collected by the Rev. D. BODDING, and translated by C. H. BOMPAS, 

Indian Civil Service. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Upwards of 400 pages. tos. 6d. net. 
The collection comprises 183 tales, illustrating all sections of Santal belief and fancy. It 
forms the completest repertory hitherto issued of the oral literature of any of the aboriginal 
peoples of India. The collection has been made by the Rev. D. Bodding, head of the 
Scandinavian Mission, and the greatest living authority on the Santals, under conditions that 
ensure its accuracy as a reflection of native belief and fancy. [Ready shortly. 


THE SOURCES OF THE DECAMERON. By A.C. LEE. 
Demy 8vo. Upwards of 400 pages. Probable price, 15s. to 18s. net. 
Traces and describes the originals, parallels and analogues of Boccaccio’s stories, in the 


style of Landau’s well known “ Quellen des Dekameron,” which it supplements. The author 
has essayed to survey the entire field of medizval and oriental storytelling. [Ready shortly. 


ST. GEORGE OF CAPPADOCIA IN LEGEND AND ART. 
By Mrs. HENRY HULST. Square Demy 8vo. Upwards of 200 pages. With 
numerous illustrations. Handsomely bound in cloth, top gilt. 1os. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Hulst has traced the evolution of the Dragon Slayer theme, as it figures in Christian 

Legend and Art associated with the National Saint of England throughout the ages, and 

shows how fertile it has been for the romance writer and the artist. The illustrations 

exemplify all stages of the evolutionary process from Horus and the Crocodile, and Perseus 
delivering Andromeda, through Medizval and Renaissance Art to the modern “image de 
piété” and political cartoon. [Ready shortly. 


THE CRISIS AMONG THE FRENCH CLERGY, By L’aBBE 
HOUTIN, Translated by Ε: THOROLD DICKSON. Crown 8vo. 144 pages. 
Bound cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 


A lucid account of the Liberal movement among the French Catholic clergy. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
SCRIPTA MINOA 


The Written Documents of Minoan Crete, with special reference to the 
Archives of Knossos. 
By A. J. Evans, Volume 1. THE HIEROGLYPHIC AND PRIMITIVE LINEAR CLASSES, 
with an account of the discovery of the Pre-Phoenician Scripts, their place in Minoan Story, and 
their Mediterranean relations. 4to. Cloth. £2 2a. net. 


THE CULTS OF THE GREEK STATES 


BY L. R. FARNELL. 


Completion of the work. Vol. V. 8vo, with 19 collotypes and 41 other illustrations, and an Index 
to the whole work. 18s. 6d net. 
Already published. Vols. I.-IV, with 147 plates, £3 4s. net. 


Hibbert Journal.—‘‘ Mythologists and students of religion, whether they accept Dr. Farnell’s theories or 
not, will agree that they owe him gratitude for a collection of data which is far more complete, systematic, and 
judicious than any that was before available, and which goes far to confirm the leading position taken by English 
scholars in this branch of study.” 


ARISTOTLE ON THE ART OF POETRY 


A Revised Text with Critical Introduction, Translation and Commentary 
BY INGRAM BYWATER. ° 


8vo. 16s. net. 


Spectator.—‘*There is no living Greek scholar in England, perhaps in the world, who carries a weightier 
equipment of learning and sound judgement than the Emeritus Oxford Professor of Greek. We are glad that he 
has given us an Edition of the Poetics, for the Poetics is precisely the kind of work in which his guidance is most 
valuable. . . . Dr. Bywater has a true historical sense, and he gebges 9 critical sanity. His commentary 
and critical introduction are all that could be desired. . . . He has added a translation. . . . An admirable 
version, very clear and simple.” 


THE STONE AND BRONZE AGES IN ITALY 
AND SICILY. By T.E. Peer. 8vo. 16s. net. 


Athenaewm.—‘‘This most elaborate and learned book. . . . To collect all this material in the f 
is a remarkable achievement, and we congratulate Mr. Peet on his excellent performa ey in the case of Italy 


DANTE: QUAESTIO DE AQUA ET TERRA. Eiitea 


and Translated by C. L. SHavwet1, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. Translated into English under the 
editorship of J. A. Surra and W. Ὁ. Ross. 8vo. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


HISTORIA ANIMALIUM. By DAncr W. Taoursox. 
DE MIRABILIBUS AUSCULTATIONIBUS. p. 


DowDALL. 


DE GENERATIONE ANIMALIUM. By Puarr. 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


EURIPIDES FABULAE. Vol. ΠῚ. Helena, Phoenissae, Orestes, Bacchae, 
Iphigenia Aulidensis, Rhesus. Edited by G. Murray. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


CICERONIS ORATIONES. DIVINATIO IN Q. 
CAECILIUM. In C. Verrem. Edited by W. Peterson. 


Zeitschrift f. d. Gymnasialwesen.—‘‘ Die bisherigen Berliner Philologische Wochenschrist.—‘‘ Mit grossen 
Texte der Verrinischen Reden gegeniiber dieser treff- | Erwartungen nahm ich diese lingst angekindigte 
lichen Ausgabe als antiquiert erscheinen.” Ausgabe in die Hand ; aber es war eine Enttiuschung.” 


T. LIVI AB VRBE CONDITA. Liber IX. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by T. Νισκιῖν. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Clarendon Press Catalogue (160 pages) Post Free on application. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


MACLEHOSE, PRINTERS, GLASGOW, 
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